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GOING AND COMING 


& On June 29, twenty-three members of the European Work- 
Study Seminar set sail on “The Homeland.” Our landing at 
Southampton was a day of great rejoicing, even though it was 
something of a shock to find ourselves now classed as “foreign- 
ers. 

& The British International Student Service had arranged 
an excellent program, including talks with outstanding govern- 
ment and civic leaders, visits to Parliament and three party 
headquarters, tours of factories, visits to the Festival of Britain 
and to historic spots of England. As we look back on the 
summer's experiences, we feel that the English are living 
under their austerity program with a maturity and sense of 
responsibility not found in other countries. There is a marked 
steadiness of character, a willingness to tighten belts, and 
good humor about rationing, queues and all that goes with 
them, in order that England’s economy might be strengthened 
for the good of all. We found amazing unanimity among all 
parties regarding the health and welfare program, and a 
common concern that all citizens should have at least the 
minimum of life’s necessities. We left England with a deep 
appreciation for the English people and their wonderful spirit 
and share with them the hope that our people will stand to- 
gether for a free world. 


& Our visit to Scotland was brief but gave us a glimpse of 
the friendly hospitality of the people. The combination of 
the stern Calvinism of the Presbyterian Church and the de- 
lightful humor of the Scots made us wish we could have more 
time to get acquainted with them and their beautiful country. 


B® In France, the language barrier was real. We enjoyed the 
beauty and magic charm of Paris but did not get a real ap- 
preciation of the country and its people as we had in England. 
Even at Bievres, the French SCM conference center, where 
we felt we belonged, we were unable to talk with the students. 
The high point for us was a visit to the CIMADE Hostel, out- 
side Paris. Here we had an opportunity to meet and talk 
with students in that international community and share in 
their common worship in the small chapel which they had 
built with their own hands and dedicated to the God who 
loves men of all faiths. 


®& In Germany, when we boarded the train for Géttingen, we 
were glad of the opportunity to settle down and get acquainted 
with one group of people and their particular concerns. At 
Nansen Haus we were a part of a holiday course for nearly 
a hundred students from twenty countries. This opportunity 
for making friends with students from many nations and of 
varied backgrounds made our stay in Nansen Haus a rich ex- 
perience. Discussions begun in the morning were continued 
far into the night. We cannot say that we know what the 
future of Germany is, but we learned some of the factors which 
will determine that future. We discussed the complexity of the 
political situation in Germany and the ever-present fact of a 
divided Germany in the grip of the East-West struggle. Our 
visit to Berlin made this fact real to us in a way we could 
never have realized had we not gone into the East sector and 
felt the prevading influence of the Soviet power, and then in 
the midst of the great destruction on all sides sensed what it 
means for a city to be sharply divided—two governments, two 
currencies, two kinds of economy, two standards of living. Only 
the church refused to be divided. One afternoon Probst 
Griiber, head of the Evangelical Church for both east and west 
Berlin, spoke to us about the church and its role in a world 
torn between two conflicting ideologies and powers. He said 
Americans are too prone to identify the Christian Church with 
their particular political institutions. 


& In Austria we found many problems similar to those 


of Germany, and yet there was a difference. Here we found a 
unified city government in the hands of Austrians and the 
four powers working together in the occupation control. One 
could not forget, however, that he was in an occupied city and 
the Austrians themselves feel that they are pawns in the hands 
of the great powers. 

We remember Vienna for its beauty, for the organ concert 
in majestic St. Stephans Cathedral and for our friends at the 
Quaker Student Center with whom we felt a deep kinship. 





With real reluctance we left:Vienha‘and started on a twenty. 
four hour train ride to Switzerland. Ec 
B In Geneva we were greeted by Eleanor French, Jean Frap. —_ 
cios Ramon, and by one of the rare appearances of Mon 
Blanc. Four days were too short a time for such a beautify 
old city filled with so many things of interest to YMCA ang 
YWCA student leaders. The staffs of our two world organiza. 
tions did everything possible to make our time in Geneya , 
high point in our summer's experience. 


& The thing which bore in upon us most deeply throughout 
our travels was the tension between East and West. It was not 
a jittery fear, but a grim, ever-present fact which has to be 
taken into account in almost every discussion of the life ang 
problems of Europe. Only among Christian groups did we 
find a determination not to accept the “Iron Curtain” as the 
boundary of their work. We had many conversations with 
leaders of the World’s YMCA and YWCA and the World’s Sty. 
dent Christian Federation in which they tried to help us under. 
stand the nature of the Christian community and our role a, 
Christians in a world struggle. 


JIMMIE WOODWARD 
Director, European Work-Study Seminar 
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J Christmas: Symbol of Christian Hope 





‘ The current world struggle is little understood. Most people are disposed to see it in far too 
limited terms as simply an “East-West” conflict. This issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN has sev- 
eral articles which are intended to help us in our understanding of the world struggle. 

We are living in one of the great revolutionary periods of history. There is indeed a tremendous 
power struggle in process. There is also a struggle for the minds of men. Change appeals 
especially to those whose lives are filled with poverty and frustration. It is hard for us in wealthy 
America to comprehend the attitudes and condition of most of the rest of the world. For ex- 
ample, we have 40% of the world’s wealth and only 6% of the population. One-half to two- 
thirds of the peoples of the world live in the so-called under-developed areas where the average 
annual income is only $100 and the life expectancy is thirty years. It is hard for us to under- 
stand even moderate efforts at social change. 

In large sections of the world the struggle is against poverty, western imperialism, and racial- 


ism and toward human dignity and participation. Extreme forces are always present to capture 
if possible the leadership of the discontented elements. 


‘ Why has liberal democracy not appealed more strongly to marginal peoples? Why has Com- 
munism been so successful in its drive for leadership of the revolutionary movements? Americans 
especially must face these questions. We have in our nation one of the two great foci of 
power. Our responsibility as citizens and as Christians is very great. Our country though seem- 
ingly somewhat protected is not removed from the conflict. And there is always the danger that 
our lack of understanding of other people’s experience and needs will create fear or resent- 
ment in spite of our tremendous financial expenditures internationally and our other efforts. 
And there is the danger domestically that reactionary forces in our own country may mis- 
| lead us as to where the real problems lie. We need also to understand what Communism does 
| to men and nations and why we oppose it as a solution for our problems. 
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‘ It is more appropriate than we may realize on first thought that The Intercollegian has this em- 
phasis in its December number. The Jewish people for centuries looked for a messiah who would 
rescue them from the terrible suffering through which they were continually going. Today we 
too look for help for ourselves and for our world. The Christian Church has said through the 
years that our Saviour has come. “The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” For many 
of us this is hard to believe. Perhaps it is only as we feel the depth of our need that we reach 
out for this gift that is offered us by God. 

at We do not know the full meaning of this gift. But we know that it has brought men hope 
and guidance for their lives. New and different relationships have grown among the community 


YWCA of people who accept the gift. At this time of year each of us should ask, “What about me? 
What is my response to this gift of God? What is its meaning in my life?” 

LTON ‘ The history of man is full of struggle and suffering. There is nothing in the Christian faith 

R. that tells us we are to be spared this. Rather, we should be full and conscious participants in 

Council efforts to better social conditions. The specific issues and the choices today are often unclear, 

ee, but we know that we cannot evade them. 

On the walls of the Asilomar chapel are these words from Isaiah 49: “Sing O Heavens and 
| inelu- be joyful O Earth: and break forth into singing O Mountains: for the Lord hath comforted 
or $50. his people.” Christmas is a season for special rejoicing. Its message is one of joy because of 
no God's gift and of assurance that we are not lost and alone but are forever being sought by 
h od God through his Son. As Christians we believe that this is God’s world—that the issues of life 


and death are in his hands and that his Kingdom in which we can live even now is the King- 
dom which will prevail. This is the hope that Christmas brings to us as we face our world today. 


Leila Anderson 
EGIA* DECEMBER, 1951 





WHO RUNS HISTORY? 


JOHN DESCHNER 


TOWARD the end of the war, espe- 
cially, President Roosevelt was deep- 
ly aware of his historical role. In 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, e.g., you 
can sense how his daily decisions 
were shaped with a growing sense of 
their historical importance. As deci- 
sions grew more complex and diffi- 
cult, the military and political sig- 
nificance alone was not sufficient for 
this increasingly exhausted leader. 
Toward the end it was the deeper 
understanding of history which 
nourished and sustained him. 

That is a parable of Christian so- 
cial action. The present student 
generation is much less ready than 
its predecessors to face the social and 
political meanings of the Gospel. 
Why? I would like to show that it is 
because we have not yet—by and 
large—plumbed the depths of the 
Biblical understanding of history. 
And we have become increasingly 
disillusioned with half-way attempts 
to find a basis for Christian social 
action. 

I know some will ask, But is it 
really so important to bother about 
the basis, so long as we act? Yes, it is, 
for two reasons. First: many Chris- 
tian students simply do not feel that 
it is self-evident that they have any 
concern for either society or politics. 
Second: among those who do, we 
find an astonishing divergence of 
action. Christians are using the Gos- 
pel to justify everything from the 
anti-Communist Crusade to the 
Communist Front. 

The basis for social action is cru- 
cial. Let’s examine some “half-way 
attempts” to find a basis in contrast 
with an attempt to state a more ade- 
quate alternative—all done far too 
briefly! 





Do Christian Individuals Make Good Society? 
Who has not heard it put this 
way: the Church does not partici- 
pate in politics, directly, but it sends 
Christian laymen out into politics. 
If all laymen were Christians, there 
would be no political problems. 

Let’s grant what is profoundly 
true in that: the Church must guard 
its freedom to be the meeting place of 
all men. Our Lord wants Democrats 
and Republicans to kneel together at 
His altar—even in the South! More 
than that, He wants them to remem- 
ber their political divisions at His 
altar; it’s part of any honest confes- 
sion before Him. The Church not 
only sends its members into politics; 
members bring their politics to the 
Church. Precisely because the Church 
spans political differences, it has 
something to do with politics. 

But the devil laughs when we add: 
if all the people were Christians 
there would be no political prob- 
lems. We usually mean: if every- 
body were Christian, they would all 
see political problems in the same 
way. Do we really mean, e.g., that if 
everyone were a Christian like Sena- 
tor McCarthy (a good Roman Cath- 
olic) there would be no political 
problems? Of course, some will say 
Senator McCarthy is no Christian. 
But where is that excellent Christian 
who will qualify to judge the Sena- 
tor? So long as a Christian is a con- 
fessed sinner (as the Bible says) and 
not a kind of angel (as we love to 
think), we shall probably be fighting 
fellow-Christians politically for the 
rest of our lives. Personally, I long 
for a few more Christians who will 
fight against their fellow-Christian, 
Senator McCarthy. 

Why is this so? From the Christian 
angle, because Christians still sin. 
From the political angle, society is 
so complex that it takes opposition 
to open human eyes to some of its 
problems. The political problem is 
deeper than getting Senator McCar- 





thy to agree with his critics. To 
handle a vast problem like inflation, 
requires all the wisdom of those who 
agree plus the lively criticism of those 
who disagree. . 

The view that Christian individ. 
uals make good society is thoroughly 
true, as far as it goes. But it doesn't 
yet touch the political problem— 
which is, what goes into those agree. 
ments and criticisms which make up 
politics, and how are they effected? 


Can We Implement Christian Principles? 

Clearly, some standards of judg 
ment are called for, and so the at 
tempt has been made to work out 
“Christian principles” for the social 
order. And, I suppose, the most 
commonly expressed basis for social 
action in the student Christian 
movement is this: we must imple 
ment—give arms and legs to—Chris 
tion principles. Thus we find free 
dom, justice, social fellowship, serv. 
ice, e.g., held up as principles by 
which political or social action is to 
be both judged and __ positively 
guided. 

Again, let us welcome Christian 
thought in this area—as far as it 
goes. It belongs to the prophetic 
tradition. Amos proclaimed God’ 
judgment because justice was vie 
lated. Christ himself excoriated the 
wealthy for oppressing the poor. The 
effort to think through Christian 
principles for the social order is an 
indispensable cleansing of the Chris 
tian mind—both lay and clerical 
And much work remains to be done 

The trouble comes when Christian 
social action is understood to be sit 
ply applying these general principle 
to concrete social or political prob 
lems. At best they are ambiguous 
They are more useful for criticism @ 
society than for positive implement 
ing action. I think this lack of clarity 
and the resulting frustration are tw 
big reasons why Christian social a 
tion is increasingly losing its follow 
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ers. We have simply run head on 
‘nto one of the really great problems 
treated in the Bible: the proper un- 
derstanding and use of principles— 
:.. law, for law is the clearest state- 
nent of principle we have. 

Only by understanding a paradox 
can we really understand the use of 
Christian principles: the Christian is 
safe in following them only when he 
knows he is free not to follow them, 
if necessary. A principle is like a har- 
bor upwind of us. Our sailboat will 
have to be free to tack right and left 
if we are ever going to reach it! 

So the view that Christian action 
is implementing Christian principles 
is sound in its devotion to the ethical 
demand of the Gospel, but is not yet 
the solid basis for concrete problem 
of Christian decision. Let me give an 
extreme example to clarify the point: 
during the war a student Christian 
group was involved in the under- 
sround in order to perform a work 
of Christian mercy for persecuted 
Jews. They learned that one of thei 
number was a Nazi spy. They de- 
cided there was no alternative but to 
kill that member, for simple expul- 
sion would have meant exposure of 
their work and ultimately the lives 
not only of Jews but of Christian 
students. Here was a tragic collision 
of principles that couldn’t be avoid- 
ed. In less extreme form, this is what 
many political decisions are like. 

The deeper problem of Christian 
action is: how does a Christian act 
at all when he knows he will have to 
break his Christian principles, which 
he is convinced are an expression of 
God’s will? 


Con We Obey the Lord of History? 


The two views discussed above are 
partly valid because they are part of 
the Biblical understanding of man’s 
role in society, in economics, in poli- 
tics—in short, in history. 

The Christian individualist at 
least insists that every individual 
must accept his role in history. The 
Implementer of Christian principles 
reminds us of the ethical demand of 
the Gospel which dwarfs and judges 
the standards of society—and our 
own achievements of Christian ac- 
uion, 

But both the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the Bible as a whole 
find the basis for social or political 
prophecy and action in the answer 
toa much profounder question: Who 
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runs history? 

Is history really run by the Presi- 
dent Roosevelts? Does Pearl Harbor, 
e.g., and the American response to it 
which Roosevelt led have a deeper 
meaning than the newspaper facts? 

Che Marxist, an extremely effec- 
tive actor in society, would answer 
immediately in terms of history. Yes, 
the deeper meaning was that history 
itself was drawing the capitalist im- 
perialisms into a death struggle. And 
any individual Marxist could find 
the basis for his social or political on 
military action during the war in 
the knowledge that he was hastening 
the downfall of not only Japanese 
and German imperialisms, but those 
of England, Europe and America as 
well. And when this Marxist got 
tired and frustrated, he could take 
encouragement from the knowledge 
that Marx had shown how the down- 
fall of capitalist imperialisms was in- 
evitable in the historical process, and 
how that downfall was the last bar- 


rier to the hoped-for classless society, 
the Utopia of his dreams. 

I can imagine Jeremiah saying: 
Yes, my Marxist friend: your role is 
an historical one, but the drama is 
not the one you think. Here in Pearl 
Harbor, we have an act of God judg 
ing His children with a_ burning 
mercy. If, through this incident, He 
will ultimately chastize the disobe 
dience of Nazi Germany, destroy the 
pride of Japanese militarism, stir up 
the hunger for freedom and justice 
in Asia, do not forget that God acts, 
with purpose, to strike down the 
mighty and raise the weak and pre 
pare a surprising Kingdom for the 
meek to inherit! 

God runs history. God is not con 
cerned only with “religious things.” 
His hand is on every event. There is 
literally no situation so messy, so 
scandalous, so charged with guilt, so 
secular that God’s hand is not using 
it for His purpose. This is the great 
vision of the prophets, the basis for 





“The Hand of God,” by Auguste Rodin 








JOHN DESCHNER was graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1944 and from the 
Yale Divinity School in 1947. After serving the 
United Student Christian Council as its stu- 
dent chairman he became, in 1947, its Execu- 
tive Secretary, a post which he still holds. 
Currently he is also Acting Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Campus Christian 
Life of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA. Among his major distinc- 
tions is his marriage of two years ago to the 
= Margareta Neovius of Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 


their stinging rebukes to those who 
were blind to purpose, and 
encouragement to those who 
could see that the mainspring of his- 
tory was God’s hand. Our role in his- 
tory is to obey this terribly active 
Ruler. Is it usually the poor, the dis 
possessed who have no hope but 
intervention? Then maybe 
that is why God is on the side of the 
As for the wealthy—we 
wealthy!—He will make even man’s 
disobedience serve His purpose of 
judgment and mercy. 

Jeremiah that 
God acts in every situation, every 
political decsion, and that our role 
is to obev Him. To like St. 
Paul, it is given to the even 
grander vision and sweep of these 
God. Like a range 
of mountain peaks Paul names the 
mighty acts of God: how God acted 
to begin it all in the Creation, how 
He acted to pull man out of his im- 
mediate and miserable disobedience 


God's 
their 


God’s 


poor, 


would show us 


some, 
see 


many acts ol 


by choosing a special people—the 


Jews—who would show the world 


how to obey Him, how He actively 
intervened to judge His Chosen 
People through exile and prophecy, 
because He would not give them up 
to their lower goals for themselves, 
how He was not crushed by their dis- 
obedience and finally came Himself 
as a man to show them how a true 
man looked when he lived out God’s 
purpose. And on the Cross He 
them how miserable, how 
crushed, how weak, how insignifi- 
cant, even how hidden God can look 
and still be God—the victorious one 
for whom the cemetery had to open 
its doors. And God didn’t stop act- 
ing there: He came in His Spirit to 
a few insignificant workers and they, 
eyes suddenly opened, saw in the 
Crucified One the key to this whole 
mysterious drama—the knowledge 
that this strange Thief had broken 
into not only a special people, but 
into the individual heart of every 
man himself. And they became His 
new chosen people—passionate to 
show every man this open secret that 
God had both willed and begun a 
new kind of Kingdom where men 
would be true men. And this people 
—His Church—who expect to suffer 
as God has shown them how, who 
know that they have a secret strength 
and energy for this earth-shaking 
task, this People also loves to remem- 
ber His promise that yet another 
mighty act would come: God’s own 
intervention to end our incomplete 
and tarnished history, and establish 
His marvelous Kingdom for those 
who are willing to accept citizenship 
in it. 

The grand drama of God’s mighty 
acts contains all of history as we 
know it. In its burning prophetic 
insight it illumines every social, po- 
litical, situation with a 
blinding light of God’s purpose—a 


showed 





economic 


set of His will, which will not be yp, 
successful. And He has the great loy 
to ask us to obey that will. 


What Does This Mean for Us? 

Let's try to be concrete with ope 
example. For us this means that this 
titanic world struggle between Eay 
and West has arisen because God 
in His judgment and mercy—wante; 
it to arise. 

He wanted it because the great ang 
powerful nations are too great ang 
powerful to honor Him (did He hay 
to bring a war to break the pride of 
German and Japanese militarism 
Then why does America revive jt? 
He wanted it because the poor an¢ 
the oppressed of the world long fq 
his intervention. It was the wester 
er, not the Christian, in me who wa 
shocked to hear an African frieng 
say: “Why do you fear war so mud} 
For my people war could be the be 
ginning of a new era. There ar 
worse things than war.” 

And for me, what does this mean: 
It means that I cannot read a news 
paper, open a textbook, vote in cam 
pus elections, leave a bull session, be 
drafted, go to a work camp, give t 
WSSF, pray a prayer—without fa 
ing the acting God who asks me 
obey. These simple decisions are th 
stuff of the “world struggle’—th 
real struggle between God's King 
dom and the futility of lile even 
where. 

How can I know my concrete ob 
dience? By seeking for it, asking fa 
it, knocking at the door that seem 
closed to me, by reading the Bibk 
and seeing how these very real me 
and women found their concrete 
obedience. 

The question at the bottom of al 
Christian action is: Who runs his 
tory? God runs it. Obey Him. 
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The Christian Confronts Communism 


JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT 


WHEN WE SPEAK of Communism 
today we refer to the political move- 
ment that has its center in the Soviet 
Union and is embodied in Commu- 
nist parties around the world. It is 
only misleading to talk of a vague 
ideal Communism, perhaps a Chris- 
tian Communism. 


This Communist movement has 
two aspects that need to be distin- 
guished though they should not be 
separated from each other in our 
thought. On the one hand it is a 
movement that inherits the tradi- 
tion of Marxist ideology which is 
most clearly set forth in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto of 1848. On the other 
hand it is a power movement that is 


preoccupied with the maintenane 
and the extension of the power‘ 
the Soviet Union. Sometimes th 
distinction is made in terms of Maw 
ism and Stalinism. It is important! 
remember that Stalin and his as? 
ciates probably believe sincerely tht 
they are faithful to Marxism and # 
doing what is required in 1951! 
bring to a successful conclusion 
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4 world scale the social revolution of 
which Marx dreamed. Of course we 
do not know how sincere people are 
whom we have never seen, but it is 
safer to assume their sincerity than 
to assume that they are now cynical 
gangsters intent only on preserving 
their own power. Some of them may 
have become disillusioned cynics but 
the strength of Communism comes 
in part from the fact that it can win 
the whole-hearted allegiance of so 
many people and convince them that 
the power of the Soviet Union is the 
means of giving effect to the Marxist 
promise of a society free from social 
injustice, class conflict and imperi- 
alism. 

The tragedy of Communism is that 
it uses the loyalty and idealism of 
people, especially young people, in 
many countries to create the most 
efficient and therefore most oppres- 
sive tyranny that has ever been 
known. It is efficient because it has 
as its instruments all the resources of 
sience and technology, including 
methods of propaganda and indoc- 
trination, and because it has so many 
willing agents who believe that they 
are helping to bring to birth a world 
of peace and justice. 


Know the Nature of Communism 


What the attitude of 
Christians toward this movement? In 


should be 


the early days of Communism in 
Russia it was easy to believe that the 
Russian Revolution would prove to 
be a turning point in human history 
from which much good could be 
expected. Also, Christians may well 
admit that the original Marxism 
contains elements of truth which the 
churches have greatly needed. It drew 
attention to the importance of the 
economic factor in human history, 
to the ways in which religion and 
moral ideals have been used as fa- 
cades for class interest, to the need 
of radical change in economic insti- 
tutions. Today we can still learn 
rom Marxism but it is important to 
realize that in the Communist world 
ithas become a facade for the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union. 


From the Christian standpoint the 


JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT is Professor of 
Christian Theology and Ethics in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. His books are 
known and used by students literally every- 
where. Notable are Christianity and Our World 
and Christianity and Communism. The last 
named, recently issued by Haddam House, is 
being made available also in British, Japanese, 
Chinese and Scandinavian editions. 
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deepest source of the evil in Com- 
munism is that it is an absolute 
scheme of things that by its very na- 
ture can accept no criticism or cor- 
rection from outside. Communists 
believe that they have the only true 
philosophy, the only true science, 
the only sound program for human 
betterment. There is nothing gray in 
their world. ‘They have the truth and 
their opponents are evil fascists and 
warmongers. They reject all forms of 
religion. They teach a dogmatic 
atheism. This may have had its ori- 
gin partly in a justifiable rebellion 
against false ideas of God but it has 
the effect of closing the minds of 
Communists to the truth in Chris- 
tianity and it leaves them without 
the consciousness of any divine source 
of judgment upon their society. 
The most intolerable practical re- 
sult of all of this is the totalitarian- 
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country where Communists are a 
major factor in political life. But, I 
have been driven to the conclusion 
that the good elements in Commu- 
nism are effective in helping Com- 
munists to gain power and that when 
they do gain power the evil in Com- 
munism overwhelms the good. The 
progressive people who help the 
Communist movement to win power 
are usually among the first victims. 
Control passes to the most dogmatic 
and hard-boiled leaders, often those 
who are trained in Moscow. The to 
talitarianism is all the worse because 
it is international and has its center 
in Moscow. The red army is always 
near enough to act as a threat to pre- 
vent any effective revolt against the 
Communist regime in a_ satellite 
country. This totalitarian system, 
controlled by fanatics who believe 
that they alone have the truth and 





Group of Russians in a European conference 


ism which has developed in every 
Communist country and which will 
be extended wherever Communists 
gain power. The Communists be- 
lieve that this totalitarian stage will 
pass as soon as all serious opposition 
is overcome. There is a tragic mis- 
calculation here because the narrow- 
ness and fanaticism with which they 
pursue their goals is forever raising 
up new opponents, and fear of them 
in turn hardens the tyranny. 

I used to believe that because of 
the good elements in Marxism and 
because of the high purposes that 
often lead men to accept Commu- 
nism, it is possible to be selective in 
opposing Communism and even un- 
der some circumstances to work with 
Communists for particular objec- 
tives. It is a long time since that has 
seemed desirable in this country but 
until very recently it has seemed to 
me to be a defensible course in a 


backed by the enormous power of 
the Soviet Union, is what anyone 
helps to bring upon himself and his 
country if he gives aid to Commu- 
nists because he approves some of 
their professed objectives. 


How Meet Communism? 


It is not enough to oppose Com- 
munism. In fact what I have said in 
this article so far is much less impor- 
tant to say in America today than 
what I shall now say. Americans do 
not need to be convinced that Com- 
munism is an evil force to be resisted. 
Chey must learn that those who take 
their bearings chiefly from 
Communism” do the wror 


“anti- 
things. 

If Communism continues to gain 
power in 


g 


Asia it will be primarily 
because of the desperate problems of 
the people for which Communists 
claim to have solutions. To have a 
mainly negative anti-Communist pol- 





icy and to support conservative re 


gimes in Asia merely keeps alive the 
very conditions which drive people 
to Communism. 


It is a false assumption that milli 
tary force can stop Communism. I 
believe it to be true that in Europe 
today there is enough social health 
and enough awareness of what Com 
munist totalitarianism is so that the 
chief threat to Europe is a military 
threat but military force cannot pre 
vent the spread of Communism in 
\sia. 


ency in 


There is a very common tend 
\merica to turn this around 
and to be indifferent to the strength 
the 
western Europe and to look with 


ening of military defenses ol 


complacency upon the extension ol 


the war in Asia. This is terribly 


wrong. There are few objectives more 


important in the next period than 
the prevention of this way of think 
ing from controlling American pol 


Icy. 


Another error that often stems 
from what I have called “anti-Com- 
munism” is the tendency toward re- 
pression in American life in the in- 
terests of national security. There is 
a real problem of national security 
that needs to be handled with great 
care by men who are determined in 
doing so to limit as far as possible 
the risk to civil liberties. Those who 
spend their days smearing and intim- 
idating everyone who at one time 
may have shown sympathy with some 
of the same objectives which Com- 
munists have pursued are a greatet 
danger to America than all the re- 
maining Communists and _ fellow 
travelers among us. They undermine 
the health of the 
which alone can provide a real alter- 
native to Communism in the world. 
that 
made cynical about democracy by 
the attacks 
freedom out of fear of Communism 


very institutions 


I am sure more students are 


recent upon academic 


As Christians, we have a moral responsibility 


in the world struggle: 


herein is 


Our 
Great 
Chance 


EDITH M. LERRIGO 


“Perhaps it’s because we have never felt the 
foundations really shake. Maybe our comfort 
and relative security have given us a false 
padding,” remarked a thoughtful member of a 
group of student leaders at a week-end con- 
ference. 


“Dr. Tillich’s prediction of possible destruc- 
tion and catastrophe doesn’t seem real to me,” 
said another. 


‘ 


“The question is,” said Chris, “Who is more 
realistic—the author who writes of the shaking 
of the foundations,' or we who feel only a 
slight tremor?” 


“That's the trouble, Chris,” spoke another 
voice, “We know with our minds that there is 
a crisis in the world. We have heard about the 
starvation existence of millions in Asia. We 
know we have a moral responsibility in the 
world struggle. But can we really grasp it? 
Can we be sure we will be using our efforts 
where they will help and not hinder the work- 
ing out of the purposes of God? We must 
understand the basis of the world revolution, 
and know how the foundations are shaking 
and why some nations see hope in it.” 


1 The Shaking of the Foundations, Paul 
lillich, 1950, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $2.50. 


than would be adversely affected py 
any Communists who might happen 
to be on our faculties. I agree with 
those who say that a Communist who 
is under party discipline has no mor. 
al right to be protected against 3 
campaign of intimidation on the 
part ot those who are trying t 
smoke out a few communists. 

In the last analysis the Commp. 
nist issue is a religious issue. Com. 
munism gains many followers be. 
cause it takes the place of religion 
in their lives. Christians need to fing 
ways of stating their faith and ways 
of embodying it in life which wij] 
enable those who are beginning to 
be attracted by Communism or those 
who are beginning to be disilly. 
sioned about Communism to catch 
the vision of another faith, one jp. 
volving a great concern fot justice 
but free from the illusions which jn 
the case of Communism have turned 
the very quest for justice into an in. 
strument of oppression. 


THESE ARE THE QUESTIONS 
that trouble many thoughtful stu. 
dents about their responsibility in 
the present world situation. 

To most Americans the word rev. 
olution has an unpleasant flavor— 
unless we are thinking of 1776. Revo 
lution means drastic change and 
often violence and even the poorest 
people in the United States are not 
sure that a revolution is necessary t 
raise their standard of living. But in 
many other countries, large minor: 
ties of the peoples want change— 
almost any change, even if it mus 
come by violence. For centuries thes 
peoples have starved, been oppressed. 
and have had natural resources @ 
their country exploited by outsiders 
We cannot understand the worl 
struggle unless we understand thal 
to starving men bread is of first im 
portance. Only then can we glimp* 
their despair and their hope. 
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Focts Americans Must Learn 

A recent issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature carried a list of 
ten points that Americans need to 
bear in mind if they would under- 
stand Asia. Even to know these facts 
i; not enough unless with our hearts 
and imaginations we can feel what 
they do to the spirits and souls of 
men: 

1. Most people in Asia will go to 
bed hungry tonight. 

2. Most people in Asia cannot 
read or write. 

g. Most people in Asia live in 
srinding poverty. 

4. Most people in Asia have never 
seen a doctor. 

5. Most people in Asia have never 
heard of democracy. 

6. Most people in Asia have never 
known civil liberties. 

7. Most people in Asia _ believe 
anything different would be better 
than what they have, and they are 
determined to get it. 

8. Most people in Asia _ believe 
that freedom or free enterprise means 
the freedom of western colonial 
powers to exploit Asians. 

g. Most people in Asia distrust 
people with white skins. 

10. Most people in Asia are de- 
termined never again to be ruled by 
foreigners. 

[he centuries of exploitation of 
the East by the West has left deep 
scars. Today the peoples of Asia and 
Africa are rising against the pattern 
of enforced inferiority imposed dur- 
ing the age of Western empire, when 
Asian growth was thwarted and de- 
formed, its poverty deepened, its 
problems multiplied, and its wealth 
was drained off to feed Europe's in- 
dustrialization. 

Add to this, resentment against a 
century of acts and attitudes based 
on the notion of the white man’s su- 
periority. The writer will never for- 
get her sense of shame when a Chi- 
nese Student Secretary said to her 
shortly after V-] day, as they entered 
a large hotel in Shanghai: “I lived in 
in this city all my life until the war, 
but this is the first time I have been 
allowed to enter this door. Formerly 
Chinese could only enter by the back 
door, as servants.” 


Indignities Must Cease, Say the Asians 
Today there is a growing aware- 
héss among the peoples of the world 
that these conditions are no longer 
necessary, that means 


are within 
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reach for meeting their basic needs 
and they are determined to secure 
them. Poverty, oppressive landlord- 
ism, western exploitation, loss of dig- 
nity, illiteracy, disease are on their 
way out. As John Bennett says of 
Asia, “Social revolution is overdue.” 

Communism has looked squarely 
at these needs and boldly offers 
emancipation. Why are we surprised 
that the people in their desperation 
grab hold of this hope? It has un- 
deniable power in the face of falter- 
ing conservatism or support of reac- 
tion. In one form or another revolu- 
tion would have taken place even if 
there were no such thing as Commu- 
nism. We in America need to under- 
stand and accept this fact. We need 
to say “yes” to the revolution, as the 
recently published World’s Student 
Christian Federation Grey Book? calls 
us to do: 

“Since the revolution points to a 
righteousness which God wills for 
men, the Christian says ‘yes’ to the 
revolution.”” The authors also go on 
to point out an important correlary: 
“The Christian is aware that in 
every dynamic revolution demonic 
forces are released: he therefore says 
‘no’ to these evil forces of the Spirit 
we must learn to say ‘yes’ and 
for no other reason than that 
we see in current events the hand of 
God, in mercy and judgment.” What 
are the creative forces? What are 
the demonic forces? How can we 
know them except as we understand 
the struggle—the and 
within it? 


‘no’ 


good evil 


What Is the Responsibility of the U.S.A.? 
In the fact of this revolution 
which is both inevitable and over- 
due, what is the responsibility of the 
United States? Surely it would seem 
to involve support of the demands 
of the people for changes in their so- 
cial and economic life, changes that 


-The Christian in the World Struggle, 
M. M. Thomas and J. D. McCaughey. Re 


viewed on page 11 of this magazine. 





are necessary and good. In fact, we 
too are profoundly involved in this 
gigantic rearrangement of classes and 
nations. The United States believes 
that all peoples should be permitted 
to develop their own way of life with 
dignity and power as responsible 
participants in society and social his- 
tory. What then has gone wrong 
that we seem not to be supporting 
these people’s revolutions but to be 
in fact a counter-revolutionary force, 
supporting most of the reactionary 
regimes in the world—often govern- 
ments which have been repudiated 
by their own people: Franco, 
Chiang, the French in Indo-China, 
the rightist Greek government, Peron 
of Argentina, Rhee in South Korea? 
Sometimes it looks as if the United 
States will ally itself with any anti- 
Soviet state. Our foreign policy 
seems to be based on one platform: 
Defeat Communism; our military 
policy to have but one aim—the se- 
curity of the United States. We seem 
to be saying, “The Communists 
have captured the revolutions in 
parts of the world, and may do so in 
other parts; therefore we must op- 
pose the revolutions in order to de- 
feat Communism.” 

But what of the peoples of the 
world who are determined that this 
inevitable, overdue revolution shall 
triumph? Dare we try to halt this 
sweep, or delay their upsurge? One 
of the gravest questions facing the 
United States today is, How support 
the revolutionary efforts of the peo- 
ples of the world, and at the same 
time say “no” to what seem to us to 
be the demonic factors in the 
lution? 


revo- 


What Other Nations Think of Us 

How do we appear to other na- 
tions?—a giant with enormous 
wealth and power, obsessed with a 
frenzied fear of Communism—out 
to defeat it at any cost—cost to our 
own people in terms of freedom and 
a lower standard of living and even 
life—cost to other peoples in terms 
of complete destruction of their 
homelands, oppression by reaction- 
ary regimes, delay of great social 
changes, and possibly the instigation 
of a world conflagration that will an- 
nihilate mankind. 

There are those who firmly believe 
the menace of Communist domina- 
tion is so terrible that this is not too 
great a price to risk. But we in the 
United States must struggle in agony 
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of soul with the fact that this con- 
clusion is 


clear to those 
in Europe and Asia who know the 
horrors of war more intimately and 
who are closer to the centers of ten- 


not so 


sion than we are. Let us not too eas- 
ily accept the fact that we appear to 
many nations to be lined up against 
the great hopes of the majority of 
the people of the world. Are we not 
called as a nation to renew 
efforts to discover and use every in- 
strument at our disposal short of 


our 


war for the settlement of differences, 
to be prepared to accept compro- 
mises, to guard against irresponsible 
statements that inflame and anger 
other nations, to avoid unilateral ac- 
tion of any kind, to resist the tempta- 
tion which our great power gives us 
of exerting pressure on those who 
need our help, to support a mutual 
aid program in which the resources 
of the United States become a part 
of a United Nations program which 
will release the resources of energy 
and self-help of all nations. 

Let us recognize our finite wisdom, 
our partial sight, the fact that we 
cannot see the whole truth about the 
world situation because we are com- 
fortable and rich and powertul, be- 
cause we are limited by our place in 
history and geography. 


Strengthen Democracy at Home 

Finally, we must strengthen out 
own day by day demonstration ol 
democracy. Cicero is no longer an 
unknown the the 
world but a symbol of American ra- 
cial discrimination. Every denial ol 
trial, 


every curtailment of justice is seen 


town to rest ol 


civil liberties, every heresy 
through our cellophane curtain. ‘Too 
often what other 
loud that they cannot hear what the 
Voice of America says. Alan Barth 
in his excellent book, The Loyalty 
of Free Men, points out this danger: 
“The cult of loyalty, and its atten 
dant hunt for heresy as a symptom of 


disloyalty, has generated an intellec- 


nations see is so 


tually shackled feeling. . . . This is 
not an atmosphere conducive to na- 
tional security. The men responsible 
for creating it may be credited with 
good intentions. But they are 
guilty nonetheless of the gravest and 
most dangerous disloyalty to the 
United States. They are disloyal to 
the principles and purposes that are 
the genius of the American society.” 
(p. 19) 


Our Responsibility as Christians 

What is the responsibility of the 
American Christian student in the 
face of a world in revolution? First, 
to try and understand the world 
struggle, the needs and hopes of the 
people, the basis of their fear of the 
United States; to resist the pressure 
of public hysteria on one’s thinking; 
to read and listen to 
news commentators in order to know 
the day by day development of events 
and to search out books and periodi- 
cals that supplement and _ correct 
what one finds in the daily paper. 
The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet, Steps to Peace, 
the study guide edited by Paul Po- 
ling, God and the Nations; String- 
fellow Barr’s small booklet, Let's 
Join the Human Race; the W.S.C.F. 
publication, The Christian in the 
World Struggle, are good study ma- 
terial for small groups who are de- 
termined to understand what is hap- 
pening in the world and to see our 
responsibility in it. 

Then, the Christian student is 
called to support any efforts of 
groups or individuals who are work- 
ing for a more just foreign policy. 
Letters to Congressmen who in the 
face of opposition speak fearlessly, 
do encourage them. Letters criticiz- 
ing irresponsible statements some- 
times made by men in high places 
cannot be lightly regarded by them. 
The rest of the world fears us lest 
thoughtlessly we plunge them into 
Let us watch our state- 


new spapers 


war. own 


3 Available 
York. 


from Association Press, New 


ments and those of our friends thar 
can add to the growing feeling jy 
this country that war is inevitab} 
and therefore “the quicker the be, 
ter.” 

Let us accept uneasy tension ang 
even unstable peace as necessary ang 
desirable and precious until a mop 
durable peace based on social jus 
tice can be secured. This tension j 
difficult and saying both “yes” ang 
“no” to the revolution is almost jp 
possible. Therefore the Christa 
needs the strength and undergirj 
ing of the Christian fellowship t 
help him. Not only the visible Chris 
tian fellowship but the fellowship.in 
silence which we share with thog 
within the World’s Student Chr 
tian Federation behind the varioy 
curtains. We know some of them ar 
resisting and some are supporting 
their governments. There is a grey 
need for faith and trust between y 
We must continually remind ow 
selves that neither we nor they hay 
all the truth of God. We are 4 
caught in our historic setting an¢ 
limited by it. We need to pray for 
them and to remember that the 
are praying for us that God ma 
clarify our sight and our understand 
ing and use us and them. 

And, let us never forget that ult 
mately this is God's world. He ha 
created it. He is at work in it. k 
what seems to us to be the darkes 
the world’s life, He i 
creating good out of evil, order ou 
of chaos, justice out of men’s selfish 
ness and pride. He is in the work 
struggle, though we not ever 
glimpse Him. We are not called t 
remake the world. We are called 
offer ourselves to God for His use a 
He redeems and creates His worl 


moments ol 


may 
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tional Student YWCA Secretary for the Pacile 
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(Thus says the Lord God:).. . 


| ignore the troubles of the past. 


| shut mine eyes to them. 


For, behold, | create new heavens and a new earth. 


The past shall be forgotten 
And never come to mind. 


Men shall rejoice forever in what | now create. 


(And Jesus said to them) ... 


No one puts a piece 


of new cloth on an old garment, for the patch tears 


away from the garment, and a worse tear is made. 


Neither is new wine put into old wineskins; if it is, 


the skins burst and the wine is spilled, and the skins 


are destroyed; but new wine is put into new wineskins, 


—Isaiah 65:16, 17 


and so both are preserved. 


—Matthew 9:16-17 
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"The Christian in the World Struggle” 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE 
—M. M. Thomas and J. D. McCaughey. 
Published by the World’s Student Chris- 
tion Federation and obtainable from 
Woman's Press or Association Press, New 
York, N. Y. $1.00. 


SOMEWHERE on a Korean moun- 
tainside a boy from Ohio slumps 
dead into a muddy ditch, a Chinese 
bullet lodged in his head. . . . In 
Dresden, Germany, a student hastily 
kisses his parents and runs in the 
midnight darkness towards the West, 
hoping to cross the border beyond 
which the Volkspolizei cannot lay 
hands on him and send him to a 
slave labor camp... . In Bombay a 
woman weeps helplessly as friends 
carry in the body of her husband, 
killed in a Communist riot. ... A 
recently graduated Ph.D. in physics 


gazes intently across the Nevada 
sands in expectation of the atomic 
blast he has helped prepare. ... In 


New York on the waterfront a win- 
dow pane shatters when hit by a 
striking longshoreman’s brick. 

On a large university campus the 
officers of a Christian student group 
forty minutes of their 
weekly meeting deciding whether or 


struggle for 


not to have so¢ tal dancing at thei 
parties. 


The blindness olf 
many young Americans to the social 
and ideological earthquake taking 
place in this generation is just the 
sort of condition which can be cor- 
rected by a book such as The Chris 
tian in the World Struggle. This is 
a book which will have 
a limited circulation in America. It 
is dificult reading for students. But 


unimaginable 


necessarily 


for those sensitive persons who are 
perplexed by the unceasing torrent 
of newspaper stories concerning in- 
surrections, strikes, warfare and _ ty- 
ranny, this is a book worth trying to 
comprehend. Whatever one thinks 
about its analysis of the world’s ills 
and its conception of the task of the 
Christian in these times, the reader 
of this small volume is sure to be re- 
warded by having his mind sharp- 
ened for future study and action. 


What do these two young writers, 
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brilliant youth leaders from India 
and Great Britain, have to say? 

‘They see in the world of the twen- 
tieth century a “revolutionary fer- 
ment (which) pervades every aspect 
of man’s life in society” (p. 19). 
What mankind is now experiencing 
is not a temporary disruption of 
service of the automatic escalator of 
the race’s progress towards a better 
mode of existence. It is not an at- 
tack of the mumps on the face of 
the world which will soon recede 
and thus relieve us all of discomfort. 
Rather, this is a world-wide, social 
upheaval of the first magnitude, af- 
fecting more people and perhaps is- 
suing in more extensive consequences 
than any previous revolution of his- 
tory. Almost any person who has fol- 
lowed the serial story of mankind’s 
biography since 1933 can provide the 
documentation to support this claim. 
The awlul facts are plainly seen. 
How can we interpret them? 

The writers assert that this revo- 
lution is basically a social one, and 
not merely economic. Men must 
have bread and shelter, and they 
will commit any crime to secure 
these things for themselves and their 
families. But having them in suffi- 
cient abundance, men today will not 
let the revolt pass away. What the 
downtrodden and suppressed people 
of all countries desire, whatever their 


degree of poverty, is a share in the 
making of decisions which affect 
their lives. “The demand of the 
people is for power as the bearer of 
dignity and for significant and re- 
sponsible participation in soc lety and 
social history” (p. 19). 

In disagreement with the authors’ 
description of the popular intention 
underlying the revolution—the de- 
mand for justice—we could perhaps 
point out that there are still large 
numbers of people in many lands 
whose thirst for justice has been al- 
layed by such substitute toxic bever- 
ages as effervescent nationalism or 
sweetened, sense-numbing stateism. 
But having indicated such excep- 
tions in recent Western history, we 
must still concede that most men do 
not consider bread alone to be suf- 
ficient for their needs, and only per- 
sonal dignity, wrested by revolution 
from those in power, will satisfy. 

Their analysis proceeds to recog- 
nize both the good and the evil ele- 
ments in the social revolution. They 
note that it is an inherent character- 
istic of this upheaval to tend toward 
totalitarianism and nihilism. To con- 
done this tendency, which is a per- 
version of proper social motives, is, 
from the Christian standpoint, a be- 
trayal of the revolution into the 
hands of the Marxists (p. 32). The 
Marxist viewpoint, which is_ in- 
formed by both a Utopian concept 
of history’s purpose and a dogmatic 
but false assumption that the prole- 
tariat’s revolt will abolish all classes, 
is most congenial to the spread of 
the total, collectivistic state. But 
there is on the other hand a positive 
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“Any new books on the international situation?” (New York Times) 





value of the world struggle which 
Christians ought to be concerned to 
preserve: and this is the intense long- 
ing for genuine liberty and social 
justice. 


It is at this point that the authors’ 
special interest in the Christian in 
the world struggle is very relevant. 
For a real distinction must be made 
between the appraisal of the social 
revolution which is based upon the 
insights of Christian faith and that 
which is determined by other reli- 
gions or political beliefs. And they 
approach the discussion of the revo- 
lution with these two biblical tenets 
of faith: (1) “the Gospel is the good 
news of the kingly rule of Christ over 
all realms of life’; and (2) “there is 
no ‘order’ outside Jesus Christ and 
his control, and the Christian’s polit- 
ical concern is nothing other than 
proclaiming to the world this fact 
that it lives under his judgment and 
grace” (p. 5). 

This two-fold statement of faith is 
surely not one which most Ameri- 
can Christian students would confess 
as their starting point in a political 
discussion. Perhaps most students 
would instead speak of man’s inher- 
ent rights, the dignity of man, hu- 
man brotherhood, Jesus’ ethical 
ideals, or the commandment of love. 
But writers see the world’s 
struggle through the eyes of faith and 
the spectacles of St. Paul (Colossians 
1: 16-20). God has made Jesus Christ 
to be Lord, that is, the real ruler— 
and not the Lord of only those who 
confess him as such, but of all people 
in the world. 


these 


It is obvious that many Christians, 
and especially students in this coun- 
try, cannot adhere to such a belief 
with sincerity and understanding. 
They must ask immediately: What 
is the evidence for such universal 
reign of Christ? Is he the Lord of 
the Kremlin? of Peiping? of Wash- 
ington? Do the bursting mental hos- 
pitals and crowded jails or the peren- 
nial conflicts of classes and nations 
demonstrate that he is the sovereign? 

The indisputable answer is that 
to all eyes Christ's universal lordship 
is not plainly visible in the affairs of 
men. Often his name is invoked at 
sessions of Congress or Parliament. 
Political orators and documents pay 
respect to Him. The President even 
asserts that American foreign policy 
is determined by the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. However, the 
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fact that men say, “Lord, Lord” is 
very slight indication that they do 
the will of his Father in heaven. 

The question which is basic to the 
whole argument of this book is: Can 
we expect or even hope to discern 
the lordship of Jesus Christ in the 
social and political affairs of man- 
kind? This is the theological prob- 
lem of a perplexing nature which is 
treated in the book’s appendix by 
Keith Bridston, a secretary of WSCF, 
who offers his critique of the co- 
authors’ position. In distinction from 
their desire to perceive and proclaim 
“the righteous hand of God” in every 
social situation, he maintains that 
the “kingly rule” of God through 
Jesus Christ is a “hidden lordship” 
which is known only as an aspect of 
faith to Christians in the Church. 
“The hiddenness of Christ’s lordship 
is the source of the mysterious, the 
imponderable element in_ politics 
which the fanatics, the Utopians and 
the rationalists all seek to break 
down” (p. 99). Probably many stu- 
dents will admit their alliance with 
the rationalists in this list, the ones 
who hope to see the reign of God 
spread inexorably over the earth 
through instruments such as, for ex- 
ample, a world government. And 
they will have trouble accepting an 
ostensibly obscure doctrine of the 
hidden lordship of Christ, however 
integral this doctrine may be to many 
Protestants’ faith, for they will say 
with Thomas and McCaughey that 
we Christians cannot be lulled into a 
slumber by such a doctrine, but must 
recognize that “faith always works 
in man some act of the will and 
brings some new insight or knowl- 
edge about God’s dealing with the 
world” (p. 6). 

Having established this premise of 
faith, the authors proceed to ex- 
pound ideas which are of real im- 
portance to the Christian participat- 
ing in the many-sided struggle of 
this century. 

This Christian has a primary ob- 
ligation to be informed. Since God 
acts in human affairs, man must 
know what these affairs are. “The 
man of faith must walk into this 
world with the Bible in one hand 
and the daily newspaper in the 
other” (p. 8). 

To the knowledge he gains the 
Christian applies the attitude which 
the Gospel compels him to hold, 
which is “a fundamental concern for 


what is due to man (justice) as a per- 
son called to responsible living in 
society” (p. 10). 

Social justice, however, is not to 
be understood apart from the Gos. 
pel. It is not merely a legal principle 
whereby every man is entitled to en- 
joy certain “inalienable rights.” Basic 
as this concept may be, the Christian 
believes that the greater righteous. 
ness which is man’s destiny is the 
participation in the very righteous. 
ness and love of God. “Human 
ideals of social justice are the ghost 
of the divine social righteousness 
haunting man, who refuses to recog: 
nize or receive it in his self-righteous- 
ness” (p. 43). But within the frame. 
work of this present revolution, while 
striving to extend social justice, the 
Christian will place hope not in his 
own possible attainments but in the 
action of God, who uses even man’s 
weakness and perversity, as he used 
the cross of Christ, to realize his pur- 
poses of drawing all men together 
in community. 

Under this same aspect of faith, 
men will work with varying strate- 
gies, according to their own circum- 
stances. No one pattern of action can 
be effective in Indonesia, East Ger- 
many, Italy and America. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the authors wisely 
devote the latter section of their 
book to practical considerations of 
techniques for Christians in a variety 
of contemporary situations. To the 
student movements of the U. S. they 
urge the filling of this special role— 
to help form an American policy 
which “will support the forces of so- 
cial justice and social reconstruction 
in Europe and Asia” (p. 84). In the 
accomplishing of this assignment, so 
far as it is politically feasible, Chris- 
tian students can also fulfill their re- 
sponsibility of fostering serious polit- 
ical study in our universities and 
clarifying the basic relevance of 
Christian theology to that study. 

This book is not a text book in 
theology and politics, but it is a 
needed stimulant for all Christians 
whose political consciousness has be- 
come, or always has been, dull. It 
speaks realistically of the present 
world-wide crisis and confidently of 
the overarching reign of God. It de- 
picts a world which glows like hot 
iron, and prods the Christian stu- 
dent to decide whether in faith he 
will wield the hammer. 


—J. Robert Nelson 
Study Sec’y, United Student Christian Council 
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WSSF and the World Struggle 


By WILMER J. KITCHEN 


Executive Secretary, World Student Service Fund 


MILITARY MIGHT, alone, cannot 
bring freedom and justice to the 
world. “What is needed,” says a con- 
temporary writer,’ “is a body of doc- 
trine without mythology, a sense of 
dedication to a simple social pur- 
pose—the social purpose which is 
most clearly expressed in the words: 
‘No one must starve, because all 
men are brothers.’ ” 

It is at this point that World Stu- 
dent Service Fund, because of its his- 
tory and connections, can and does 
offer a unique program for direct 
and constructive action. WSSF is a 
living symbol of the desire of uni- 
versity students and professors 
around the world to collaborate in 
meeting the poignant needs of the 
university community. We in Amer- 
ica are not content to remain insen- 
sitive and inactive when fellow stu- 
dents are victims of disaster, poverty 
and disease due to circumstances en- 
tirely beyond their own control. 
WSSF binds together the world stu- 
dent community in a crusade against 
poverty, disease, ignorance and de- 
spair. 

Ways WSSF Helps. Many DP stu- 
dents in camps in Germany and Aus- 
tria are eligible for study in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Their 
opportunity to continue their de- 
layed education depends on the help 
of American students. Full scholar- 


1 Robert Payne; “How Close is Peking to 
Moscow?” The New York Times Magazine, 
p. 25, January 28, 1951. 


ships or job assurances have been 
given to 750 DP students. WSSF acts 
as the operating agency for the Na- 
tional Coordinating Council for DP 
students in opening opportunities 
for these worthy students to continue 
their delayed education. 


In addition to the DP students, 
there are tens of thousands of other 
refugee students who are not per- 
mitted to come here to study. In 
West Germany there are refugees 
from East Germany, with no means 
of subsistence whatever. There are 
Volkdeutsche expelled from their 
homes into Germany. There are 
masses of refugees in the Middle 
East, and thousands in India, still 
uprooted as a result of communal 
riots at the time of the division of 
India and Pakistan. American stu- 
dents through WSSF can and do help 
great numbers of these hapless and 
homeless victims. 

Tuberculosis continues to take its 
deadly toll among students. For these 
sufferers, funds through WSSF have 
supplied X-ray equipment, hospitali- 
zation and preventive measures of a 
far-reaching character. 

Through WSSF the university 
community is ready to act in emer- 
gency situations which overwhelm 
students in stricken areas. For As- 
sam, India, where a_ destructive 
earthquake has leveled all three uni- 
versities, WSSF has been asked to 
raise an emergency fund. In addi- 
tion, we must build up a fund to be 


used as soon as the opportunity opens 
in Korea, where the universities 
have suffered extreme devastation. 

WSSF Works with UNESCO. 
WSSF represents UNESCO in Amer- 
ican colleges in a program for sup- 
plying through sale of coupons, nec- 
essary scientific and educational 
equipment and books for countries 
where study is seriously handicapped 
by lack of these essentials. 

Three Quarters of a Million Dol- 
lars was given last year by students 
in more than 800 American institu- 
tions. This is a goodly sum; but this 
year it must be more. One dollar 
from every student now in college 
would triple this figure. This is not 
an unreasonable goal for the USA. 

What Money Cannot Buy. Be- 
yond the material factor in emer- 
gency relief, there is additional value 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars. 
It is the fabric of friendship and 
understanding which more than 
a decade of generous concern has 
woven among the students of the 
world. The relief of human need is 
one way for American students to 
make an immediate contribution 
which will have permanent signifi- 
cance in the lives of fellow students 
who will live and study because there 
was provided, when it was needed 
most, food or a place in a hostel, a 
textbook or a scholarship. WSSF is 
one way of acting in recognition of 
our favored position, as American 
students. 
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Once they found Him in the hay, 
Exiled to a cattle stable. 

Past the tinsel of today, 

Past our merriment and fable, 
Who will find Him, outcast still? 
Who will soothe the crying 

Of earth’s children—hungry, ill, 
Shelterless, and dying? 


ELINOR LENNEN 
in Fellowship 
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“The Holy Family” by Joakim Skovgaard 


A Service of Worship 





The World a Family, 
Under God 


OPENING SENTENCES: 

| heard the voice of the Lord saying, “Whom shall | send and who 
will go for us?” Then said |, “Here am |; send me.” Isaiah 6:8 

“If any man will come after me,” said Jesus, “let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow me.” Matthew 16:24 


| stood in a desert, and there was a Cross in the desert and a Man on 
the Cross. 

“Look at Him,” said the Voice, “and look at yourself. 

“Look at Him, and be still, look at yourself and be honest. 

“How do you appear to yourself beside Him?” 


“What do you see?” said the Voice. 
“| have never been crucified,” | said. 
“No,” said the Voice, “you have never been crucified.” 


But the Voice said, “This is the beginning, this is daybreak. . . . 
“Give me your life and | will make it a spade to dig the foundations of 
a new world, a crowbar to pry loose the rocks . . . a trowel to bind 
stone and stone and make them a wall.” 
From The Bomb That Fell on America, 
by Hermann Hagedorn 


HYMN: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 


PRAYER: 

O God, our Father, who hast made us Thy human children as one 
family in Thee, so that what concerns any must concern all, we confess 
the evils we have done, and the good we have left undone. We have 
been guilty of selfishness and strife when we should have learned to 
build in brotherhood. We have been content that we ourselves should 
prosper, though many might be poor; that a few should feast while 
multitudes were famished both in body and soul. O thou who hast taught 
us that whatsoever we sow that shall we also reap, help us to repent, 
before thy judgment comes. Amen. 








LITANY: 
For the clouded eyes that see no further than our own advantage, 
We confess our sin, O Lord. 
For the dulled imagination that does not know what others suffer, 
We confess our sin, O Lord. 
For the willingness to profit by injustice which we have not striven to 
prevent, 
We confess our sin, O Lord. 
For the selfishness which is quick to gain and slow to give, 
We confess our sin, O Lord. 
For the unconcern which makes us cry, Am | my brother's keeper? 
We confess our sin, O Lord. 


PRAYER: 

But Thou who art ever merciful, take away the evil of our conscious 
and unconscious wrongs, forgive us for our unfaithfulness to the vision 
of thy kingdom, and grant to us a better purpose for the days to come. 
. . . Let thy redemptive purposes work through us to build a new and 
better order on this earth, for the blessing of thy people everywhere ang 
the glory of thy name. Amen. 

From Lift Up Your Hearts, by Walter R. Bowie 
By permission of the Macmillan Company, copyright 1939 


PRAYER: (in unison) 

Dear Lord, who biddest us to bring all men to Thee and to make all 
mankind one family in Thee, make clear to each of us his part in the 
task. Fire our minds with a vision of a more perfect society here on 
earth in which justice and right, peace and brotherhood shall reign. And 
help us each one, O Lord, to do our part that thy will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


SHORT TALK: “We Took a Hand in Our Community” (a vivid talk on 
accomplishments in world citizenship in a given community; or a talk 
on a related subject) 


SCRIPTURE: Matthew 5:13-16, 20; 43-48 
UNISON READING: 

As a Christian, | must express my faith in action. What can | do? 

| can take an active part in the affairs of my community, state, and 
world. | must fulfill my duties and exercise my rights. 

| can join with my fellow citizens in solving social and economic 
problems. Every slum in my community or country—or the world—is o 
black mark against the philosophy of freedom. 

1 can implement in my daily life the principles of the UN’s Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

| can educate myself and others, not only in national affairs, politics 
and economics, but also in the geography, history, social trends, and 
habits of life of other countries. 

1 can learn about scientific advances of my time, especially as they 
affect the lives of people. 

| can learn to understand the economic processes not only of my own 
country but also of the rest of the world. 

I can learn to free myself from prejudices and commonplace judg- 
ments about other nations and races. 

| can learn to be o more effective leader, with modesty and humility. 

| cannot accomplish everything, but | can do some things. 

I can begin on Main Street, U. S. A. 

Adapted from “What Can the Individual Do,” 
by Louis Dolivet, in United Nations World 
PRAYER: 

Grant O Lord, we pray Thee, that out of the strife and terror in Asia, 
and in Europe, and wherever thy people are living in bondage of sus- 
picion and dread, there may be found for men and nations a more 
excellent way where justice and freedom may obtain, and the differ- 
ences of peoples be resolved in equity. To this end give us bold imagi- 
nation and a humble spirit, and set our hearts on fire to do thy will; 
through him who is our peace, thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HYMN: “Come Forth, Ye Men, of Every Race and Nation” 


BENEDICTION: 

May the blessing of God Almighty rest upon us, and upon all our 
work and worship done in his name. May he give us light to guide us, 
courage to support us, and love to unite us, now and for evermore. 
Amen. 





This Service of Worship is by Helen Wright Mahon and is reprinted, by permission, from the 
YWCA Magazine. Mrs. Mahon is Secretary for Religious Resources of the YWCA of the USA. 
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A Bird’s-eye View of the Bible 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


WHEN Marie-Jeanne de Haller suggested that the first 
lecture to the Kalamazoo Bible Study Conference should 
be “A Bird’s-Eye View of the Bible,” the thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps “A Jet-Airplane View of the 
Bible” would be more appropriate. Birds soar leisurely 
through the air, in contrast to the tremendous speed of 
modern airplanes. And surely the attempt to cover the 
almost 2,000 years of the Biblical epic in a few minutes 
would be anything but a leisurely flight. 

Nevertheless, whether we think of the perspective of 
a bird or that of an airplane passenger, some panoramic 
view of the Bible is necessary. Many of us are familiar 
with patches of the Bible here and there. We realize that 
the Old Testament comes before the New Testament, 
though beyond that our knowledge is more hazy. Some- 
times we find ourselves lost among the trees, unable to 
see the woods. To see the part in relation to the whole of 
the Bible liberates us from confusion and enhances our 
understanding and appreciation of even the most well- 
known passages. Often this is a breath-taking experience 
like one’s first view of his own city and the fainiliar 
landscape from the air. 

This total view of the Bible is of immense theological 
importance, for a great deal is at stake in the question 
of the unity of the Bible and the interrelationship of all 
the parts. In the second century A. D. the Christian 
Church was dangerously rocked by an explosion set off 
by a man named Marcion who wanted to throw out the 
Old ‘Testament and preserve only a select group of Chris- 
lian writings. Early Christians had the wisdom to see 
that this would have meant the death of Christianity. 
Cherefore, emphasis was placed upon the facts that both 
Old and New ‘Testament writings belong in one Book 
and that a thread of unity and continuity runs through 
the whole. ‘Thus our effort to see the Bible in its whole- 
ness will be rewarded by a deepened understanding of 
the uniqueness of the Christian faith. 


Bernhard W. Anderson is 
Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. He is author of 
the well-received book Re- 
discovering the Bible, re- 
cently published by Had- 
dam House and obtainable 
from Association Press. 
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Let us approach this matter of the totality of the Bible 
from three different angles, using for the sake of clarity 
three figures of speech drawn from literature, drama, and 
music respectively. In what follows we shall say that the 
Bible is 1) a library of many volumes in one Book; 2) a 
historical drama in three main acts; and g) a symphony 
blending together a number of majestic themes. 


A Library in One Book 

The Bible is a sacred library which contains many 
writings composed at different times, in different places, 
and under different circumstances. Thus our word 
“Bible” appropriately comes from a Greek plural word, 
biblia, which means “little books.” Sixty-six of these 
booklets are arranged in the Protestant canon, that is, 
the list of writings which Protestant Christians acknowl- 
edge to be peculiarly sacred. Even a casual browsing in 
this library is sufficient to make one aware of its diversity. 
In it we find poetry and prose, short stories and history, 
laws and prophecy, wisdom, literature and gospels, and 
so on. Further, the indomitable hope of Daniel is chal- 
lenged by the melancholy pessimism of Ecclesiastes, the 
deep piety of the Psalms contrasts with the world spirit 
of the book of Esther, and the emphasis upon faith which 
pervades Paul’s epistles is supplemented with the vigorous 
insistence upon “works” in the Epistle of James. Various 
forms of literature and different spiritual moods are rep- 
resented in the biblical library. 


The modern historical approach to the Bible has fur- 
ther accentuated the diverse character of the Bible. 
Scholars have reconstructed the chronological sequence 
of the literature from the earliest poems and traditions of 
the Old Testament to the latest writing of the New Testa- 
ment. So viewed, the Bible proves to be the result of a 
long literary development which reflects the kaleido- 
scopic movement of Israel’s history from the time of Abra- 
ham to the time of the persecution of the Church by 
Roman emperors. The diversity of the Bible reflects the 
dynamic sweep of almost 2,000 years of history. 

However, this literature was not just thrown together 
in helter-skelter fashion. The Bible is the product of a 
particular historical community which was chosen for a 
unique destiny and for whom the events of her history 
were times of encounter with God. It is the sense of Is- 
rael’s divine calling which runs through the whole, unit- 
ing the many volumes of the library into one Book. 

Accordingly, even a superficial glance at the Bible dis- 
closes that this library is arranged and catalogued in an 
orderly way. The most obvious arrangement is the divi- 
sion into the Old and New Testaments. The word 
“Testament” should really be translated “Covenant.” 
This is a book of two covenants: the Old Covenant of 
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Sinai 


(see Exodus 24) and the New 
Covenant of Calvary (see the Epistle 
to the Hebrews). 

Ihe thirty-nine books of the Old iV 
Covenant are catalogued in three 
main sections: the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings. The Law comprises the first five books 
of the Bible, often called the Pentateuch; the Prophets in- 
clude both the “Former Prophets” (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel and Kings) and the “Latter Prophets’ (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve “minor” or small 
prophetic writings), and lastly the Writings contains a 
miscellaneous collection of books such as Psalms, Job, 
Daniel, Chronicles, etc. The Literature of the New Cove 
nant does not fall into such an easy arrangement, but for 
the purpose of convenience we may think of the Four 
Gospels (including Acts), the Epistles (Pauline, Pastoral, 
and General), and the book of Revelation. 

It is the Christian conviction that the key to this library 
is given by Jesus Christ. Referring to the two major sec- 
tions of the Old Testament, he said: “Think not that I 
have come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; I have 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” Thus the diversity 
of the Bible finds its unity in Christ, toward whom the 
writings of the Old Testament point, and to whom the 
writings of the New Testament bear witness. 


The Bible as a Drama 


In a more important sense the Bible presents a drama, 
of which God is both the Director and the Chief Actor. 
Many people are in the cast, each participant has differ 
ent lines to say, and the plot unfolds against an ever 
changing background and in different settings of time. 
The story, of course, has a beginning and an end; the 
plot deals with the suffering and tragedy occasioned by 
man’s sin; the theme is that of God's redemptive effort 
to reshape human life, his “mighty acts” for the purpose 
of man’s salvation. ‘Thus we may speak of the biblical his 
tory as the Drama of Salvation or Heilsgeschichte, to use 
a German word well-known in theological circles. 

Ihe drama begins with a prologue which reaches 
back to the remotest beginning imaginable. Genesis 1-11 
deals with the Creation and man’s rebellion against his 
Creator, the result of which is that human history be 
comes the scene of suffering, disorder, and insecurity. 
Estranged from God, men are at odds with themselves 
and with one another. So, to deal with this universal 
human predicament, God calls Abraham and promises 
him that he will be the father of a people who will be a 
blessing to all mankind. The prologue ends at the con- 
clusion of the patriarchal period, that is, the period of 
\braham, Isaac, and Jacob (Gen. 12-50). 
~ Act I begins with the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt under Moses’ leadership, an event which is viewed 
as God's “mighty act” of grace and deliverance. ‘The em 
phasis is placed upon God's initiative, his choosing a 
people, his gracious intervention in Israel’s hour of dis- 
tress. Moreover, in this historical setting the people come 
to know two realities which interplay throughout the 
rest of the biblical development; grace and obedience, 
gospel and law. So, grateful for God's gracious deliver- 
ance, Israel enters into a covenant relation with Him, 
vowing to manifest her faithfulness by obeying the divine 
law. Then the scene shifts from the wilderness to Pales- 
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tine where Israel’s covenant-trust js 
put to the severest tests during the 
periods of the invasion and _ settle. 
ment of the land (Joshua, Judges), 
the establishment of the monarchy 
under Saul, David, and Solomon (I, 
I] Samuel), and the division and fall of the two kingdoms 
during times when dictators were on the march (I, J] 
Kings). Throughout this stormy period prophets like 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah interpret the meaning of Is. 
rael’s history in the light of her covenant with God, 
They expose the manifestations of Israel's rebellion (sin) 
in the areas of social injustice, political policy, and pop. 
ular religion. They proclaim that the dictators are being 
used by God to bring judgmen: upon his faithless peo- 
ple, yet they look beyond the judgment to a time when 
God would heal the deep wounds of Israel’s society and 
make a new beginning, a new covenant. This Act ends 
with a scene in which Jerusalem lies in destruction as a 
result of Babylonian invasion, the prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel seeing in this tragic event both the evidence 
of God's judgment and the promise of his gracious res. 
toration. 

\ct Il opens in Babylonia. There an Unknown Proph- 
et (Isaiah 40-55), speaking to downcast “displaced _per- 
sons” in exile, sees in the rise of Cyrus of Persia the sign of 
God's new act of deliverance, comparable to the Exodus 
of old. The scene now shifts to Palestine, to which exiles 
have returned in the hope that the prophetic promises 
would be fulfilled. Under the leadership of men like 
Nehemiah and Ezra, the men of Judaism pledge rigorous 
devotion to the Law and build a cultural wall of separa- 
tion around the Jews. No longer having a political basis 
for their life as in the period before the fall of the na- 
tion, the Jews seek security in a holy, priestly commu- 
nity, the center of which is the Temple and the sacrificial 
system (see Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles). In this period 
of Judaism, several poignant questions arise: can a man 
be right with God on the basis of his obedience to certain 
laws (see Job; Psalm 130)? what is the basis of the chosen 
community and its God-designed task (see Ruth, Jonah)? 
when will the conflicts of history be resolved and God's 
Kingdom come (see Daniel)? The last piece of literature 
from the Old Testament period is the book of Daniel, 
written during the terrible suffering of the Maccabean 
period, and pointing hopefully to the fulfillment which 
lies beyond. 

Act III opens with John the Baptist summoning Jews 
to repentance and preaching the nearness of the coming 
of God's long-awaited Messiah, who is soon recognized 
to be Jesus of Nazareth. At this point the drama moves 
swiltly toward its climax; everywhere there is an atmos 
phere of expectation and eagerness. “The time is ful- 
filled: repent, for the Kingdom of God has drawn near!” 
The denouement of the drama comes in that moment 
when God sets the seal of approval upon Jesus as Messiah 
and declares him to be the Son of God by raising him 
from the dead. Empowered by this “mighty act” of God, 
the Church bursts the framework of the Jewish commu- 
nity and goes out to the ends of the world to proclaim 
the gospel or “good news” of deliverance and re-creation. 
All the literature of the New Testament is an enthusiastic 
commentary upon the revolutionary, pivotal significance 
of the Christ-Event, toward which the sacred drama of 
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the past had been moving. “In many and various ways 
God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by his Son” (Hebrews 
1:1). 

The biblical drama ends with an epilogue which points 
beyond to the final consummation of history in the fu 
ture which lies in God’s keeping. In highly imaginative 
language, the author of Revelation, writing in a time of 
Christian persecution, portrays the New Heaven and the 
New earth in which all of the sorrows and disorders of 
history will be ended. The assurance of this “ultimate 
hope” that God will finally triumph over all powers of 
darkness is grounded in the victory which already has 
been won in Christ. Thus the biblical drama moves in a 
yast sweep from beginning to end, from Creation to New 
creation, from Genesis to Revelation. 


The Bible as a Symphony 

Still another way to view the Bible in its totality is to 
consider it as presenting a symphony, majestically articu 
lated into various movements and moving through the 
minor modes of suffering and tragedy to the final “C 
Major of this life.” Many instruments play in this orches 
tra and a variety of themes are stated, but all is given 
unity under the baton of God who is both Composer and 
Director. ‘Taken by itself, the Old ‘Testament is an Un 
finished Symphony. The New ‘Testament recapitulates 
the themes of the Old ‘Testament and gathers them up 
into a tremendous climax which moves toward the Com 
poser’s intended finale. 

In this symphony a number of themes are interwoven. 
Some of the major motifs are indicated in the following 
sentences. God is the Creator of heaven and earth and 


all things therein. He has made man “a little lower than 





God” by endowing him with the ability to impose his 
will upon nature, and to make the free decisions which 
are the very stuff of history. History is the scene of God's 
activity in judgment and in mercy, the arena of decision 
where man encounters Him who says_to all nations: 
“Give in, and admit that I am God” (Ps. 46:10). Since 
history is the theater of God's redemptive activity, man’s 
historical life is purposive, moving from a_ beginning 
toward a goal. All history is under God’s leadership, but 
his activity is revealed within the history of his chosen 
people, Israel, whom he redeemed from Egyptian bond 
age, and to whom in subsequent crises he sent prophets to 
interpret the meaning of the Covenant. The climax of 
God's action in Israel’s history came with the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, in whom God’s purpose was “made flesh” 
and by whom God brought men into new relation with 
Himself and so into new relation with one another. 
God's redemptive action in Christ, which is the basis of 
the New Israel (the Church), is the foretaste of the final 
consummation when all men will be created anew and 
when Christ will be King of kings and Lord of lords. 

In this symphony, of course, we are introduced to a 
newer world of meaning than the one we ordinarily take 
for granted. The axioms of the Bible are not those 
which men usually accept or want to accept. Just as a 
lover of soap-box opera has no taste for a Beethoven sym 
phony, so the music of the biblical symphony often falls 
upon ears that are unreceptive or spiritually tone-deaf. 
There is much that can be done to develop an apprecia 
tion for the biblical message, which comes to us in a 
strange, oriental, ancient idiom. But in the last analy 
sis the issue is that of willingness or unwillingness to 
hear. ‘Therefore Jesus’ word is addressed to our genera 
tion no less than to one of long ago: “He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear!” 





HOW BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


AFFECTS BIBLICAL FAITH 


THE WORD “CRITICISM” means simply, to bring un- 
der judgment. In everyday language the word has acquired 
an adverse meaning, but such was not its original usage. 
Biblical criticism does not involve criticizing the Bible as 
we do our neighbor’s behavior; it means, simply, to bring 
the scriptures under the scrutiny of our reason. Far from 
being sacrilegious, to do this is to worship God with our 
minds. (I shall return later to those who have no minds.) 
But students have minds, and the sacrilege lies in our 
not using them in the worship and service of God. 


Why Are New Translations of the Bible Made? 

Not long ago, I talked with a girl whose intention it 
was to become a Roman Catholic. She had been under 
instruction by a priest, and I was impressed with the fre- 
quency with which she criticized “Protestants” because 
they were always turning out new versions of the Bible, 
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so that the poor benighted laity couldn’t tell what was 
the proper reading. There is obvious point to this criti- 
cism, and yet surely if our reverence for the Bible is to 
have a solid basis we must do our level best to find out 
what its authors actually wrote. As boys at Eton, where 
we used to sing all the psalms of the day in morning 
Chapel, many of us looked forward all month to the 13th 
day, when we could sing: “When the company of the 
spear-men, and the multitude of the mighty are scattered 
abroad among the beasts of the people, so that they 
humbly bring pieces of silver: and when he hath scattered 
the people that delight in war;” (Ps. 68 v. 30). Glorious 
poetry! But quite meaningless! Surely we must have 
learnt by now that God has not limited his vehicle of 
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speech to Elizabethan or Jacobean English, recorded with 


greater faithfulness than intelligibility by the original 
translators, any more than to Latin. It is His intention 
to speak in a language “understanded of the people,” be 
that modern English, Swaheli, Cree, or American! 

For this reason, once one has rid one’s mind of con 
servative prejudice, one must surely thank God for the re 
cent American Standard Revised Version of the New 
Testament. A friend of mine lent a copy of this book not 
long ago to a man in his parish who seldom came to 
church or evinced interest in religious matters. When the 
book didn’t come back tor a couple of weeks, the Recto 
asked him to return it. “Oh,” said the 
man, “I’ve been meaning to ask whether 
I may buy that book and keep it. It’s one 
of the most interesting things I’ve come 
across in a long time. The evening you 
lent it to me, I started reading ‘Gala 
tians,’ a book I'd never thought of before. 
Soon I had finished the whole book and 


was half way through ‘Ephesians.’ ”’ 


Lower Criticism Tells Us What the Writers Wrote 

The search for the discovery of the na 
ture of the actual text of the original 
Scriptures and of the most meaningtul 
translation of that text into the speech 
of the day is what is called lower, or tex- 
tual, criticism. The real progress in this 
search was mostly achieved in the second 
half of the last century. One of the things 
which greatly stimulated and facilitated 
the rediscovery of the original Greek of 
the New 
from the sands of North Africa of large 


Testament was the unearthing 


juantities of Greek papyri dating roughly 
New 


been some 


from the same period as the original lesta- 
scholars had 
what bothered by the “low” Greek of the New Testa- 


ment, which was less polished than 


ment documents. Previously 


“classical” Greek. 
This was often taken as an indication that the writers of 
the New Testament lacked education. The newly un 
earthed papyri, however, were now found to be written 
in exactly the same idiom as the Greek New Testament, 
the koine, and a wealth of new light was thrown upon 
both the actual words of the original writings and then 
sense. Discoveries such as these have now given us a 99“ 
certainty of what words the writers of the New Testa 
ment actually wrote, and which make the Revised Stand 
ard Version of the Epistles so much more readable than 
the King James Version. 


What Is “Higher Criticism’? 

So much for 
far as the New 
What of “higher criticism?” Here we are con 
a much wider and more difficult field. We 
may sum up the task of higher criticism as being that of 


“lower criticism,’ whose work, at least as 
Testament is concerned, is now virtually 
complete. 


cerned with 


discovering from the “received text” of the Scriptures 
who really said what, when, and why. For example, 
the word ecclesia (church) occurs only twice in the gos 
pels, both times in St. Matthew, and both times as the 
body to which temporal authority has been entrusted. 
Read in conjunction with other evidences that St. Mat 
“churchy”’ 


thew is the gospel, may not this suggest that 
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Christ himself did not actually use the word, but that it 
was attributed to him (in all honesty) by someone writine 
years later in a particular context? : 

Chere are two objections to this kind of pursuit. Firgr. 
those who engage in it may lose sight of the wood for the 
trees. At one stage of the game a certain school of Ge 
man theologians seemed to run this danger; the work of 
vivisection was carried to such an extent that the very 
lite of the Word seemed to be threatened. On the othe; 
hand, there are good reasons why students particularly 
should not fear this danger. 

We do not forego the services of surgeons simply be 


~ 
~~ * 
~~ 
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Summer conference Bible study group, Camp Micheaux, Pa. The leader is 
J. Frederick Miller of the YMCA national staff 





cause some doctors have come to treat the human body 
as so much flesh rather than as the shrine and vehicle of 
human personality. That may be the personal price that 
they have to pay for the practice of their profession, but 
the rest of us can still thank God for their ministrations. 

The results of the labors of the higher critics are inval- 
uable to the rest of Christendom and are available to all 
of us without our undergoing their rigorous training 
and preoccupation. The Student Christian Movement 
Press of Great Britain is constantly popularizing these 
results in human, useful, and digestible form, 
especially designed for student consumption (cf. such 
books as A. M. Hunter’s /ntroducing the New Testament, 
or Herklots’ A Fresh Approach to the New Testament). 

To read the Bible intelligently we must know some- 
thing about its chronology. The New Testament is the 
story of the Incarnation and its immediate results, the 


easily 


story of God’s particular action at a specific point in his 
tory. That was the action of the eternal God, whose 
word and work are rooted in eternity. But this action 
took place in time. Christianity is essentially a historical 
religion, and the books of the New Testament are histori 
cal documents. What other historical documents would 
any of us attempt to study without any idea of when ot 
in what order they were written, let alone of the “‘slant” 
of the various writers. (Personally, I should feel that 
some such book as Hunter’s is a “must” for anyone who 
hopes to get very far with his study.of the New Testa 
ment.) 
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The special objection to higher criticism is that it 
undermines faith in the Bible. This is a genuine prob 
lem—perhaps the problem—and it cannot be shrugged 
off. I still remember the day in my time at a theological 
college when, in our course in New Testament, we came 
to the Resurrection story. Our teacher pointed out with 
great persuasiveness that there are so many contradic 
tions and incompatibilities in the various gospel accounts 
that it seems impossible to piece together from them any 
account at all of what really happened. As the bell rang, 
one student asked in an awed murmur, “Sir, do you be 
lieve that the Resurrection actually took place?” Ow 
teacher, a man of international reputation, looked genu 
inely surprised. “OL course I do,” he replied; “there is 
no other way of accounting for subsequent events.” 
Nevertheless, a number of students left that room dis 
turbed and unhappy people. 

On the other hand, many of the discoveries of highe 
criticism are well-nigh irrelutable, and students are not 
worshiping God with their minds if they deliberately re 
ject these developments. In fact, | wonder whether they 
are doing so if they do not go out of their way to avail 
themselves of the many aids to the understanding of the 
background of the 
ber of the Student Christian Movement can believe that 
a conscious rejection of the truth can ever lead to God! 


siblical documents. Surely no mem 


(And here again | would remind you that I am talking 
as to people with trained minds; those who have not had 
such mental training are in a different situation.) 

Here then is the problem. On the one hand, doubt as 
to the actual words that Jesus spoke or as to the credentials 
of the authors of some olf the books, such as II Peter, may 
seem to undermine the very authority and reliability of 
Scripture. On the other hand, many of the discoveries 
which raise such doubts are hard to retute. 


How Does Criticism Affect Faith? 

What does this do to one’s Biblical faith? I should like 
to make several largely personal observations: 

In spite of all the doubts raised by higher criticism, 
there remains a vast and vital area of established and 
agreed fact. The historical Jesus lived, taught a Gospel of 
which the basic strands are easily recognizable, healed 
people, was crucified, and rose again. 

After his final departure from the world of space and 
time in corporeal form, a strange event took place, ap 
parently on the day of Pentecost, when the Church was 
born. A body of ordinary, frightened men were struck by 
dynamite (Gk: dunamis), and went out on a campaign 
which finally conquered the then known world. If asked 
to say what happened to them, they would have replied 
that their lives somehow had changed gear. We have an 
insight into all these happenings trom the Acts of the 
Apostles and the various epistles. As one of my colleagues 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is indebted to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and its Bible Study Conference for the series of three articles 
on pages 15, 17, 20 of this magazine. A Bird's-eye View of the Bible (by 
Bernhard Anderson) and How Biblical Criticism Affects Biblical Faith (by 
James H. H. Puxley) were given as addresses to the conference. Sugges 
tions for Bible Study grew out of the Bible Study Workshops. 

The annual summer conference of the WSCF, usually held in Europe, 
this year was held at Kalamazoo College, Michigan, June 17-26. Ninety 
students and staff members were present from seven countries. Marie- 
Jeanne de Haller, Associate General Secretary of the WSCF, had heavy 
responsibility for planning the program and for carrying it through; the 
United Student Christian Council assumed administrative responsibility 
for the conference. 
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remarked recently, “We can only get at Jesus through the 
faith of the Church.” 
curacies and incompatibilities (e.g. the date (s) of the 
meeting (s) referred to in Acts 15 and Galatians 2), we 
have a reasonably coherent account of the experiences of 
the early Christian community, of what they thought 
happened 


Despite occasional apparent inac 


and that can be quite as valuable to us as 
much more accurate history without the inspiration of 
actual human experience, 

This community, the Church, gradually gave birth to 
the New Testament. The earliest Christians did not be 
come Christian from reading the Bible; there was none. 
The New ‘Testament did not exist, and the Old Testa 
ment, of which the canon was still not determined, was 
palpably not Christian literature without it. The earliest 
books in the New Testament, the Epistles, were written 
to congregations which were already Christian, as help 
and instruction in meeting the problems of their Chris 
tian life. Even the gospels were in origin intended for the 
instruction of new Christians, particularly those who 
lived far from the scene of the events that they record. 
‘These were documents whereby the faith and understand 
ing of those who had already accepted Jesus as the Christ 
and Savior were deepened and enriched. And this tallies 
with modern experience. | am not a Christian because of 
what I have read in the Bible; 1 read the Bible (as in 
telligently and withal humbly as I can) because I am a 
Christian. 

‘The verbal inspiration or infallible historical accuracy 
of the Bible thus becomes unnecessary to Christian faith. 
1 am a Christian, not because of these things but because 
of what God through the agency of his Church has done 
in my lile, just as in the life of the earliest Christians, 
through word, sacrament, and fellowship. 

It is that same Church, operating under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, that gave us the Bible; not, as in the 
case ol the Koran, God himself by direct dictation. It is 
strange how often this fact is overlooked. How many ol 
us have ever paid any attention to the way the canon was 
established, the decision as to what writings should be 
included in Holy Scripture? When we know something 
of the story of the long tussle, extending over two cen 
turies, which finally led to the inclusion of Revelation 
and II Peter and the exclusion of the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, we shall be less sure of a 
rigid demarcation which leads us to call the former “holy” 
and the latter secular. 

‘The Word of God contained in Scripture is only a por 
tion ol His total Word to mankind. Ever since the Inca 
nation He has continued to speak through its extension, 
the Church, and He is still speaking today in and through 
all the manifold circumstances of our earthly life. Can 
anyone suppose that God has never spoken again since 
the last word of II Peter was written and our present 
sible completed? ‘The Bible retains its unique position 
because it contains the source of our information about 
God's supreme act in history. But the Kingdom of God 
ever moves and grows under the guidance and instruc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Those who attempt wistfully to adhere to a literalist 
interpretation of Holy Scripture become people of a 
book. ‘They commit the fault of literal legalism for which 
Our Lord castigated the Pharisees of his day. Like the 
Muslims, they would tie us to literal slavery to an un- 
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alterable document written fot 
other age. Christ is, and remains, the Living Word, and 
cannot be enshrined in dead words. 

Now do these observations constitute a complete apo- 
logia for Biblical faith? I fancy not. 
and perhaps in spite of the above, I have one more per- 


another culture in an- 


And so in conclusion, 


sonal confession of faith to make. The Bible remains for 
me the unique mouthpiece of God as He seeks to speak 
to me, because, as already said, it deals with the Incarna- 
tion. Even the Old Testament must be read in this light; 
the New Testament is the only source-book which tells us 
how God looked, spoke, and behaved in human dress, 
and how his Holy Spirit founded, led, and instructed the 
early church. 

As such it is hardly surprising that Christians through- 
out the ages, including the present, should bear testi- 
mony to the Bible being in an unique sense God’s own 
Book. On the surface, it is a disorderly collection of mis- 
cellaneous documents, written by ordinary human be- 
ings. Yet these men have a vital factor in common: they 


were members of a community which was living and 
growing in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The skeptical may ask, on what grounds this claim cap 
be made for this Book, alone of all books. To this ] 
would reply, first, that experience has proved and cop. 
tinues to prove it; there is no other book in the world to 
which men and women of all races, ages, and climes, so 
steadily and repeatedly resort, and so steadily and re. 
peatedly draw from it new insights, often from passages 
that they have read so often that they could recite 
them by heart. Secondly, as Alan Richardson points out 
in his Preface to Bible Study, it is natural that the God 
Who chose one race to be his special vehicle on earth, 
and who appointed One Christ to be the mediator of his 
salvation to mankind, should also speak to his people 
uniquely through one Book. Our Father in heaven stil] 
stretches out toward us, yearning to reveal to us his na- 
ture, his plan, and his will. What hope would we have of 
hearing his voice and grasping his message if we did not 
possess in the Bible the Book of all books? 





The Why and How of Bible Study 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE WSCF BIBLE STUDY CONFERENCE 


Prepared by Bernhard Anderson, Fern Babcock, Alex J. Grant, Peter Lehrecke, Helene 
Mosier, Phillips P. Moulton and J. Robert Nelson, leaders of the Bible Study Workshops 


Why Study the Bible? 


group must be a nucleus of persons 


“First-Century” Study: here the 


Not everyone in a Bible study Who believe, however dimly, that preliminary effort is to try to catch 
group will answer this question in reading the Bible may be the occa- the “feel” for the material of those 
the same way, for a variety of mo- Sion for being confronted anew with to whom it first spoke. The leader, 
tives will bring people together. One GOd who speaks through Christ. or some member who is well pre: 


person will be interested because of 
the feeling that he “ought” to know 
more about this Book which has had 
such an influence in our culture; an- 
other may join out of conviction 
that the Bible offers a technique for 
solving personal or world problems; 
and so on. 


together. 


Bible Study? 
There is no 


Those organizing the group, how- ; 
5 2 roul Bible study. 


ever, assume that as the Bible is read 
in the community of faith, God 
speaks his Word to us where we are 
living and thinking. The primary 
purpose of Bible study groups is that 
of allowing ourselves to be exposed 
to God's Truth, and so coming to a 
deepened understanding of the 
Christian faith and the ties which 
bind us together in an ecumenical 
community. A Bible study group is 
not a technique for reaching out to 
non-Christians. Non-Chris- 
tians can make a tremendous contri- 
bution to group discussion, 


read aloud by 


the group with 


“catch” 


section. 
and it tages 
may mean for them a change of ori 
entation; but at the center of the _ rigorous study. 
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Thus they will approach the Bible 
with the attitude of seeking for the 
Truth they have already found, and 
finding anew the Truth as they seek 


What Are the Various Methods of 


“best” 
Different kinds of Bible 
study may be more promising under 
different conditions and in groups of 
different levels of experience. Among 
the more useful methods for volun- 
tary student groups are: 

Conversational Study: 
various members of 
time 
members to say what seems to them 
most important and what the sec- 
tion says to them. A member of the 
group acts as leader, in sensing when 
to suggest moving along to the next 
This type has some advan- 
with a beginning group or 
where no leader is available for more 


pared, gives a vivid description of 
the original setting, giving the perti- 
nent facts of history. With lively his- 
torical imagination, the letter, ser- 
mon, parable, or dialogue is read to 
listeners who try to hear it as a living 
Word in a life situation. Discussion 
follows on how it would be received 
and what it meant; and on what God 
still says through it to those who 
would hear. 


method of 


Group study and discussion: vati- 
ous patterns of corporate study and 
sharing where the emphasis is on a 
direct corporate searching of the 
text and on listening as the text 
and the discussion may convey the 
message which God would speak. 
The main patterns are: 


sections are 


allowed for 


(1) With a resource person, in ad- 
dition to a student chairman, who can 
explain the difficult terms, historical 
references, and help the group come 
alive. 

(2) With a discussion leader who 
can ask questions which focus atten- 
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tion on the vital places in the mate- 
rial, and help the group to be con- 
fronted by the significant questions 
which the Bible would ask. 

(g) With an outline—suggestions 
for handling the material and ques- 
tions for preparation and guidance 
of the discussion. 

Study Seminars: for a day, week- 
end, or longer. For serious, sustained 
sudy of a book or a major theme. 
Time is provided for fellowship, in- 
dividual study, group study and shar- 
ing, and informal discussion. A ca- 
able and resourceful leader is need- 
ed. The program is suited to the 
theme and the needs of the group. 
Preparation for the total experi- 
ence is important. Since it represents 
a major commitment of time, it can 
not be done frequently. 





Members of the WSCF Bible Study Conference: 

In front: Clive Abdullah, Trinidad. Top, left: 

Tony Plug, Holland; Alice Otterness, USA; Jan 

Owen, USA. The name of the girl on the right 
is not known 


Role-playing: of narrative mate- 
rials in the Bible can often make 
preparatory study more meaningful 
and the discovery more rich. It pro- 
vides the Opportunity to enter sym- 
pathetically into situations of en- 
counter and to respond more deeply 
than is possible in discussion. 


How Can We Interest People in 
Bible Study? 

If two or three students are inter- 
ested in serious study of the Bible 
they should begin to study together, 
making sure that they face the mate- 
rial in an open-minded and honest 
way. As other friends raise questions 
that are being discussed they may be 
invited to join the group. They 
should be welcomed as they are, with 
no condescension, and honest an- 
swers should be given to all their 
questions. When the group has grown 
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to 10 or 12, it should be divided into 
two groups. If a faculty resource per- 
son can be found, he may be a valu- 
able addition to the group. 

When resource leaders are avail- 
able, they may stimulate interest in 
the Bible by “short courses” of three 
to five meetings on a particular sub- 
ject. 


Where Should We Start Reading 
the Bible? 


No a priori rule can be laid down. 
On the assumption that the group 
consists of beginners in the Chris- 
tian faith, it is probably wise to start 
at some point in the New Testament, 
rather than at the beginning of the 
Bible. This may be justified on the 
grounds that the Old Testament 
presents problems (such as the seem- 
ing immorality of Joshua) which are 
puzzling and difficult to handle until 
there is a certain maturity in the 
understanding of the Christian gos- 
pel. 

Where, then, should we begin in 
the New Testament? This should be 
considered in the light of the capa- 
bilities and needs of the participants. 
If the concern is with the ethical 
question, it may be well to start with 
the Sermon on the Mount, attempt- 
ing to understand the nature of Jesus’ 
demands and to see the Sermon on 
the Mount in its context in the gos- 
pel of grace which he proclaims. This 
may provide an effective strategy for 
counteracting the prevailing moral- 
ism. Such groups may desire to be- 
gin with the parables of Jesus. Any 
one of the four gospels would pro- 
vide a good starting point, especially 
the Gospel of Mark with its theme 
of the mystery of Christ. 

Some, having a more philosophi- 
cal bias, may want to begin with the 
Fourth Gospel. If there is a concern 
with the witness of Protestantism, 
the epistle to the Galatians, or part 
of the epistle to the Romans, would 
be the basis for discussion (accom- 
panied by James Nichols’ little book, 
A Primer for Protestants). If the con- 
cern is for the basis of the ecumeni- 
cal church, the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians may be considered. Other start- 
ing points are: Acts, Epistle to the 
Philippians, I Peter, I John. The 
starting points mentioned above are 
not given in order of priority; for in- 
stance, the epistle to the Philippians 
may be a very good place to begin. 
The important thing is for the lead- 


ers to try to begin where the partici 
pants are—in their needs and con- 
cerns, recognizing that the basic con- 
cern of the whole group is that of 
coming to terms directly with the 
Gospel. 

If the group begins at some point 
in the New Testament, it is advis- 
able that in some way members come 
to an understanding of the place of 
the selected book in the whole Bible, 
that is to see the sweep of the whole 
Biblical drama. This may be accom- 
plished by reading an appropriate 
book about the Bible (see the next 
page), or by a summary statement by 
the leader. 


What Is the Role of the Leader? 


The person designated as “leader” 
is a member of the group as are all 
the others. All share responsibility 
for the progress of the group. The 
leader needs to be thoroughly pre- 
pared, knowing the essential facts re- 
garding the background and the con- 
tent of the material to be studied. He 
needs to have thought through the 
passage so that its structure is famil- 
iar to nim and he has caught its 
spirit. Only then can he be relaxed 
with the group. Only then is he able 
to move the group along to a con- 
clusion without determining what it 
shall be. Among his responsibilities 
are to: 


1. See that the group is comfort- 
able, relaxed, and seated so that all 
can see each other. 

2. Provide or elicit information 
needed for an introduction to the 
material. 

3. Raise essential questions and 
move along the discussion, when nec- 
essary. 

4. Sense difficulties in the material, 
or confusion in the discussion which 
is preventing the widest participa- 
tion; and seek to have these cleared 
away. 

5. Encourage and aid all to con- 
tribute. 

6. Explain and clarify the process 
of group discussion briefly at the be- 
ginning and in more detail when 
needed, so its members may come to 
know and accept their responsibili- 
ties. 

7. Resist answering any question 
which is important for the group to 
answer for itself. 

8. Avoid seeming to have the 
“right” answer, which the group 
must guess. 

g. Have 


some understanding 
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among the group as to the limita- 


the discussion. 
10. Provide a brief and orderly 
summary and show where the group 


tions ol 


stands. 


How May Group Members and Leaders 
Prepare for Bible Study? 

Both group members and the lead- 
ers will want to read the passage sev- 
eral times to see it in its context and 
to discover the general thematic divi- 
sions within the unit. Most 
helpful cross references 
which should be checked. Each mem- 
ber should read at 


sibles 
contain 
least one com- 
mentary on the passage as well as 
other translations of the same sec- 
tion. The leader will want to pre- 
pare a series of questions which can 
be used if the group has difficulty in 
getting started or strays too far away 
from the material. 


Resources for Bible Study 


Note: The simpler and less 


books are starred (*) 


difficult 


Translations of the Bible: 

Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
(Old Testament will be available in 
1Q52 

The Bible, A New Translation, James 
Moffatt, Harper and Brothers 

Letters to Young Churches, J. B. 
lips, The Macmillan Company 


Phil- 


The Bible Combined with Resources 
for Study: 


The Westminster Study Edition of the 
Holy Bible, The Westminster Press. 
The translation is based on the King 
James Version. The edition includes 
introductory articles on the Bible as a 
whole and on each book of the Bible; 
a brief commentary on the Biblical 
text; a concordance; and a series of 
colored maps. 


Commentaries on the Bible: 


Commentary on the _ Bible, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Ab- 
ingdon Press 

The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary, a series of commentaries on each 
book of the New Testament, Harper 
and Brothers 


Peake, 


Dictionary of the Bible, James Hastings, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Introductions to the Bible: 

*A Living Record, Marie-Jeanne de Hal- 
ler, WSCF 

*Rediscovering the Bible, 
Anderson, Association Press. 

A Preface to Bible Study, Alan Richard- 
son, Westminster Press 

*The Bible Today, C. H. 
Macmillan Company 

*The Story of the Bible, Walter Russell 
Bowie 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper and 
Brothers 

*Introduction to the New 
A. M. Hunter 


Bernhard 


Dodd, The 


Testament, 


The Story of the New Testament, Edgar 
- Goodspeed, University ol Chicago 
Press 

The Story of the Old Testament, Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, University of Chicago 
Press . 

Literature of the New Testament, Juliys 
Bewer, Columbia University Press 

Literature of the Old Testament, Juliys 
Bewer, Columbia University Press 


Outlines for Bible Study: 


*Studies for Student Bible Groups, a 
series of pamphlets issued by the Diyj. 
sion of Student Service, National Luth 
eran Council, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
4, lll. Among the studies now available 
are: Corinthians, Henry Yoder. Colos. 
sians, Stanley L. Olsen. J and II Timo. 
thy, Herbert C. Wolf. James, George 
Hall. J and IJ Peter, Alvin Peterson, 
Romans, John Schmidt. The Acts, Theo. 
dore Liefeld. Ephesians, Paul Bierstedt. 


*Study Outlines, a series of pamphlets 
issued by the British SCM Press, 56 
Bloomsburg Street, London W.C.L., Eng. 
land for ten cents each. Among the out. 
lines now available are: 
The Life of Christ, Ronald Preston 
and Anthony Hanson 
King and Servant, Seven Studies jp 
Isaiah, G. Davis McCaughey 
St. Mark’s Gospel, Alan Richardson 
The Sermon on the Mount, Ronald 
Preston and Anthony Hanson 
Records of the Life of Jesus, Henry Bur. 
ton Sharman, Harper and Brothers 
Studies in the Records of the Life of 
Jesus, Henry Burton Sharman, Harper 
and Brothers 
*Jesus as Teacher, Henry Burton Shar. 
man, Harper and Brothers 
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19th National Convention 
of the YWCA of the 
U.S.A. 


Chicago, May 1-7, 1952 


Every three years, the YWCA of the 
USA holds a convention to determine 
its program and policies for the coming 
triennium. Community and _= student 
YWCA’'s throughout the nation elect 
delegates in proportion to their member- 
ship. While the major emphasis of the 
Convention will be on those issues which 
concern the entire membership, there 
will be separate meetings of national 
groups of members: employed women; 
YW-Wives; Y-Teens; and students. 

The purpose of this Convention is 
given in the following call to it, which 
is signed by Mrs. Arthur Forrest Ander- 
son, President, and Mrs. Harrison S., 
Elliott, General Secretary of the YWCA 
of the U. S. A 
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The Call to Convention is a call to 
renewal: 

When we come together, it is to re- 
new our ties with one another and 
with the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation around the world. The solitari- 
ness of the single Association grappling 
with its own great problems in its own 
circumstances is exchanged for the fel- 
lowship of a great company. Our national 
work is safeguarded from the perils of 
physical distance by the provision for a 
periodic meeting of minds. The sense 
of our world-wide connections is strength- 
ened by personal contacts and first-hand 
reports. We leave home as individual 
members; when the Convention is con- 
vened, we become—for the only time in 
the triennium, as a visible corporate 
body—the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the United States of 
America. 

Convention is a time for an even 
more important kind of renewal—the 
renewal of a right spirit within us. The 
perilous ferment of world conditions, the 
engulfing materialism of our times, even 
the monotonous round of daily tasks, 
tend to dull in us the sharp edge of our 
common aspiration and our clear sense 
of the service that the YWCA can ren- 
der to its day. 


We are committed to the realization 
of the purpose of God as revealed in 
Jesus. The greatest opportunity ever 
given mankind is ours when we set our 
hearts and minds to the creation of 
peace for our day. We have a faith built 
on our experiences of God in our indi- 
vidual and corporate relationship. Let 
us renew that faith as together we find 
the ways in which the YWCA can ren- 
der its most significant service in these 
times. 

The Convention is the most impor 
tant event in our shared life. Let us 
prepare for it with gravity, and send to 
it those who represent our best think 
ing and finest spirit. Let us be agreed 
that our Convention deliberations shall 
be marked by complete freedom of ex 
pression, thoughtful consideration of 
minority opinion, and confidence in the 
final conclusions of the majority. 

Nearly every Convention for thitty 
years has said that the times are difficult. 
In this year, they are difficult indeed, 
and no one can foresee the future. Let 
us renew our faith, deepen our com 
mitment to the purposes of God, and 
discover new ways for the YWCA to 
play an effective part in the creation of 
peace. 
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Program Cues for January 





— 


America’s Role in the World Struggle 


MEETING ONE 


A World of Change and Revolution 


It is timely that in the first month of 
the year we should be thinking of change 
and revolution for it is then that we do 
a lot of wishful thinking about chang- 
ing our habits. As students, as citizens, 
ys Americans we need to do some not-so- 
wishful thinking for the same purpose. 

As is customary on New Year's Day, 
let's think of the past and the future. 
Think of the changes, or revolutions 
that have taken place in three aspects 
of life: in our relation to and control of 
natural forces, in human relations, and 
in power factors in the world scene. For 
the development of this program call on 
three student “experts,” a major in 
science, a major in sociology or psychol- 
ogy, and a major in history or political 
sience. Give them the hints in the fol- 
lowing outline and then put them on 
their own for five to ten minute talks. 

Change, or Revolution in Our Rela- 
tion to the Forces of the Universe. Devel- 
op this theme in the areas of transporta- 
tion and communication, food and cloth- 
ing, health and medical science. Sug- 
gest that the science major look up re- 
ports of the American Chemical Society 
meeting held in New York and reported 
in the New York Times, September 9, 
1951, Science in Review, News of the 
Week Section. 

Change, or revolution, in human rela- 
tions, when considered in the areas of 
the family, youth and age, men and 
women, races and ethnic groups, fur- 
nishes another striking evidence of the 
radical differences between today and 
the past. Ask your sociology or psychol- 
ogy expert to illustrate these differences, 
showing effects, both helpful and prob- 
lematic, on how we get along with our 
parents, how we act in relation to elders, 
student-faculty relations, the girl friend 
and the boy friend, courtship and mar- 
riage and divorce, and how we feel about 
people of different colors, backgrounds 
ind religions. 

Change or revolution in the power 
factors in the world scene ought to be 
highlighted with a large map of the 
world as a backdrop, giving each of the 
trouble areas of the world a paper mark- 
er. If your expert has his assignment a 
month ahead, he could cut out of the 
newspapers the headlines featuring his 
hot spots and pin them on the edges of 
the map with strings leading to pins at 
the proper geographical location. De- 
scribe the issues underlying the tensions 
in these hot spots, pointing out how we 
in the United States are involved in every 
danger zone. Having students from any 
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By RutuH L. PACKARD 


of these regions speak briefly on their 
countries’ problems would be a vivid 
method of presentation. 

To make this program a_ related 
whole, the worship, music and other ele- 
ments of it should be carefully selected. 
I'ry to find songs that feature change or 
relationships between people. Look in 
the Bible for references about leaders 
who have led their peoples in great 
changes in their social history. 


MEETING Two 
The Struggle and Us, or The Big Bad Wolf! 


The first program emphasized revolu- 
tionary changes in the world outside us 
which have had some shattering effects 
upon our personal lives, the world with- 
in us. We live in an age of fear, but we 
must walk without fear. 

Let’s look at our fears. In primitive 
man, fear had real survival value. In 
our day, if combined with intelligence 
and foresight, it can lead to a construc- 
tive meeting and overcoming of our 
fears. 

Things we are afraid of: 

Atomic war, actual suffering and de- 
struction; 

Separation, postponed marriage; 

Disruption of vocational plans for our 
lives; 

Inadequacy, doubt of the future; 

Other peoples; races and ethnic 
groups, workers, capitalists, bureaucrats; 

Shifts in world power: to communist 
countries, to colored races. 

Resources with which we meet fear: 
Friends, family, knowledge, training for 
vocation, faith. 

Since the first program was developed 
by student experts, you might like to 
call on a faculty friend, or a student pas- 
tor to take the above theme and expand 
the outline by use of both discussion and 
presentation. 

This subject lends itself to a carefully 
planned worship service which might 
conclude rather than begin the meeting 
since it could be built around the re- 
sources of our faith and our recommit- 
ment to them. Before planning the wor- 
ship service, look up Winnifred Wygal’s 
We Plan Our Own Worship Services 
and refresh your mind about the most 
vital elements of a meaningful service. 





MEETING THREI 
What Are We Struggling For? 

Since the two preceding programs have 
been developed by talks and discussions, 
this one will use visual aids. As any good 
program chairman knows, varied meth 
ods and devices must be used to keep 
members interested. 

We, the United States, had a strug- 
gle ourselves once: Freedom Model 
1776. In one city in this country last 
summer citizens on the streets were 
afraid to sign a petition that included 
only quotations from the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Do 
we know what is in those documents? 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to review 
them? Have a good speaker read the 
Declaration, giving emhpasis to the sig- 
nificant beginning sentences, and to the 
list of grievances against the oppressive 
government against which the docu- 
ment rallied the people. Then have some 
one briefly summarize the points in the 
Bill of Rights, our second most impor- 
tant charter of freedom from oppres- 
sion, 


We, the United Nations, now have 
Freedom Models 1945 and 1958: 
Preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, 1945 
Declaration of Human Rights, 1958 


If you can secure copies of these new 
freedom models, give one to each mem- 
ber. Then use either the film strips or 
films suggested below: 

Fitm strips: There Shall Be Peace. 

Animated allegory of an armament race 

on the moon contrasted with a descrip- 

tion of the UN at work. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Describes these rights in terms of hu- 
man beings. 

Fits, Black and White, 16mm. sound: 

Defense of the Peace (12 min., $2.50 
rental per day). Shows structure of the 
United Nations. 

Of Human Rights (20 min., $4.00 rent- 
al per day). Incident of economic and 
racial prejudice used to dramatize 
human rights. 

Colleges and universities may gener- 
ally secure material for educational pur- 
poses free of charge by writing to Spe- 
cial Services Division, United Nations, 
New York. Film strips are supplied free 
to educational institutions. Apply to 
Films and Visual Information Division, 
United Nations, New York. 


MEETING Four 
America’s Role and Christian Responsibility 


Let’s make this meeting the climax of 
the series. For ideas and help call on 
your Effective Citizenship Committee, 
ofhcers of the International Relations 
Club, history, political science and eco- 
nomics professors. Most important of 
all, turn to the feature articles of this is- 
sue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for back- 
ground material. Also look up the pro- 
gram paper Toward World Understand- 
ing on the Campus, sent to all Associa- 
tion presidents in September 1951. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible for the course the nation takes. Christian judgment and 


action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Span 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 





The Worldwide Implications of Inflation in the U.S.A. 





STUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS is 
prepared by the Committee on Effective 
citizenship of the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA and follows policies 
determined by the National Assembly. 











The Specter of Inflation 

\ll around us we hear people speak 
ing of a “‘fifty-cent dollar,” and anyone 
who has a dollar in his pocket knows 
that it will buy very little. Soon, by act 
of Congress, even the penny post card 
and the airmail stamp may go up in 
price. When we talk about the value of 
the dollar, we are speaking in terms of 
a dollar that bought 100 cents worth of 
goods in 1939, compared with one that 
buys only 53 cents worth in 1951. 

Many have not 
greatly affected by the decreasing value 
of the dollar, since the number of dol 
lars they earn has increased substantially 


wage-earners been 


since 1939. Salaried workers, whose in- 
comes have not kept pace with the rise 
in prices, have had to lower their stand- 
ard of living. Retired persons and others 
on fixed incomes (pensions, annuities, 
etc.) have suffered. 

What causes inflation? A sharp and 
sudden increase in the amount of money 
or credit in relation to available goods. 
Competition for scarce commodities 
produces increased prices, unless ade- 
quate controls are put into effect. 

On the surface, inflation may appear 
to be a domestic issue which haunts the 
American people alone. However, in 
this interdependent world, inflation in 
one country affects the economy of all 
nations with which it trades. The disas- 
trous effect of inflation in the U. S. A. 
on other countries was described by 
Thomas Brockway in Dollars, Goods and 
Peace: “The adequacy of our aid will de- 
pend not only on the sum granted, but 
on the price level in the United States. 
If prices continue upward the physical 
quantities of food, raw materials, and 
machinery that Europe can buy with a 
given loan or grant will diminish accord- 
ingly. The English estimate that be- 
cause of the sharp rise in our prices 
after the middle of 1946 our loan to 
them of 3.75 billion dollars bought a 
billion dollars less in goods than they 
had counted on.” 
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The World Dollar Shortage 


Due to the accident of geography, the 
industrial potential of this country was 
not damaged by World War II, but ac- 
tually was expanded because of it. On 
the other hand, the war left many na- 
tions dependent upon American aid to 
restore their devastated industries. Just 
as they were showing signs of recovery, 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
added the military requirements of de- 
fense to those of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Prices took another upward leap im- 
mediately after the United Nations en- 
tered the Korean conflict. Since then 
our military requirements and those of 
other free nations have increased, our 
taxes have increased, and the prices of 
the things our government buys with 
our taxes have increased. Yet Congress 
refuses to pass adequate price control 
legislation, and even weakens indirect 
monetary controls like credit control. 
While talking about “sound monetary 
policies,” they leave loop-holes in tax 
laws, and place heavier tax burdens on 
those least able to bear the double load 
of higher taxes and higher prices. Mean- 
while, individuals with selfish interests, 
are forcing prices up, while violently ob- 
jecting to any “interference” from the 
government. 

Western Europe’s trade deficit has 
again mounted because the prices of 
things they import from the U. S. A. 
have risen more than the prices of the 
products they export. Rising costs of 
equipment, which other countries need 
to expand their own production en- 
dangers not only our defense program, 
but programs of technical assistance, as 
well. All costs have risen: for research, 
for training experts, and for exchang- 
ing teachers and students—all vital parts 
of the technical assistance program. 


What Can the Christian Association Do? 


1. Hold a meeting on inflation. In- 
vite a retailer, a housewife and a small 
business man to speak on “What Infla- 
tion Means to Me.” Ask each of them to 
comment on the adequacy of current 
price controls. Try to reach a conclu- 
sion as to what the government should 
do to check inflation. 


2. With the background information 
gained in the meeting outlined above, 


express your convictions to your Con. 
gressional representatives. While Cop. 
gress is in recess, it may be possible for 
your Congressman to speak at a college 
convocation on the achievements of 
the Eighty-Second Congress. At the 
close of his speech a panel of students 
might be prepared to ask questions cop. 
cerning his .voting record, including 
price control, income taxes and appro- 
priations for non-military foreign as. 
sistance. If it is impossible to arrange 
for your Congressman to come to the 
college, a small delegation might inter. 
view him in his home community and 
report his replies to the CA. 

3. Ask each member to write to Presi. 
dent Harry S. Truman concerning jin. 
flation and its effects on world trade 
and technical assistance. 


Resources 
Three Keys to Strength—Production, 
Stability, Free-World Unity, — third 
quarterly report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, Octo. 
ber 1, 1951, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. goc. Illus. 
trated with charts. Special attention on 
Section IV, “Toward Free World Unity.” 
Headline Series: Foreign Policy Asso. 
ciation, 22 West 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y.: 
Dollars, Goods and Peace, by Thomas 
P. Brockway, 35¢. 
Point Four and the World Economy, 
by J. B. Condliffe and Harold H. 


Hutcheson. 





AMERICA’S ROLE 
(From page 23) 


The theme for the meeting might be: 
Effective Citizenship on National and 
World Levels—A Christian Responsi- 
bility 

I. Point Four and Technical Assist- 
ance. For material on this find the 
World Study Guide issued to all Asso- 
ciations in Fall 1950. Study Two is on 
the Challenge of Undeveloped Areas. 

II. USA and the United Nations. 
Study Two in the above-mentioned 
World Study Guide has outline sections 
D and E relevant to this point. Steps to 
Peace, pamphlet by the American 
Friends Service Committee, giving the 
results of their study of what our coun- 
try should do in relation to our foreign 
policy. 

Ill. An Effective Christian Citizen. In 
your archives find the program paper 
From Campus to Capitol and use the 
sections Why Must Christians Take 
Political Action? What Are Christian 
Criteria for Political Action, and What 
Are Our Responsibilities as Citizens? 
Toward World Understanding on the 
Campus also has a relevant section. 
Edith Lerrigo’s article in this issue and 
The WSCF Grey Book, The Christian 
in the World Struggle go right to the 
root of our responsibility as Christian 
citizens. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 











